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HE Author of the following Sheets, 

 wwho profeſſes no attachment to any par- 
ty, had heard Oliver Cromwell often 
— applauded and condemned by 'the ſame 
gentlemen, at the ſame time; or ſpoken of in the 


Wordt of the noble hiftorian, az a great wicked 


man. This made him inquifitive into the lift of - 


fo extraordinary a perſon; that he might know 

evhat bat that ſeries of condut?, which could 

male him deſerve ſo en a chara#er. - _ 
In order to this, hi found it requiſite to pivot the 


matter a new form, very different from any it had 


Bitberto 8 in : that by throwing together 
fab of a ſimilar nature, the pickurt might be 


wview'd in all poſſible lights, with the great 


eadvante e. . : 2 ; =» 7 a 
The firft chapter diſcovers the origin of the ei- 


wil war, which gave thoſe preat talents an h- 
funity to 'extrt themſelves. We were then to 


confider Cromavll in his riſe to authority, and his 
exerciſe of it when in full poſſeſſion. In his riſe 
be appears under two different characters, as a 
ſoldier and a politician, His action, under ths 
Arft fill up three remarkable periods, each of them 
terminated by a triumphant return to his ſeat in 
parliament ; which aue have therefore divided in- 
to ſo many chapters. As a politician he had to deal 
abith the king, the parliament, the army, and the 
predominant parties : "1 brbaviaur to all the 
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are examintd" in two. chapters, -wwhich" make ibe 
006 and W ĩðͤ o 0G IT 
De adminiſtration at home, and influence a- 
broad, are the two grand criteria of any govern- 
ment. We have ſurvey d Cromwell's under both 
titles, and given a diſtinct chapter to each. The 
ninth and laſt contains ſome reſlections on his cha- 
racer, avith a parallel, which, however un- 
grateful it may ſound to ſome, can be ſupported 
From hiflory. Other remarks will be found in the 
body of the work, all written with an honeſt frees 
dom, and not intended to give offence, 
Jt ſeems manifeſt from te whole, that Crom- 
wells character, however it has been miſrepre- 
ſented, is more capable of a vindicatian, than 
that of many other invaders of royalty, who are 
*. now rank'd among the heroes of ancient and mo- 
dern flory. Such a chain of events contributed to 
his advancement, that with ſuch great abilities, 
and ſo much ambition, it was hardly poſſible for 

. bim to be leſs than he was. Ewen Caſar, his 
neareſt repreſentative, had not fo fair a way open 
to the ſupreme power, as Cromwell had whan be 
. aſſumed it. But thoſe very cauſes which give 
Sim ſome right to a vindication, remove him in- 
tirely out of the reach of imitation. Nothing hut 
ſuch a-crifis- as that wheretn he did it (which has 

_ wever. yet had à parallel in hiſtory) could either 


Support or 1h * an 8 in any other. 
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H AP. I. Cromavuell's deſcent, allies; 
and firſt advances to popularity; with a 
view of the matives to the civil war, and the 


ſentiments of mr. Locke and a Britiſh * 6 
ment concerning refj france. | 


The prejudices of es, Effects of 
thoſe prejudices pou n inſtance, 3. 
Sovereignty by birthright a vain idea, 5. 
- Cromwell's Fit ih and. education, 7. He ri- 
ſes to rune e how, 8. Character 
of the fo ong ent, 9. New grievances, 
- and the commons, . proceedings thereon, 11. 
Cromwell's zeal for the grand remonſtrance, 
. 13. A raſh ſtep of the king's, that began the 
g . 14. Thoughts from Locke concerning 


, 16. Senſe of a future parliament 
on the ſame ſubject, 18. | 


cnar. Ii. Cromewell's -——__ exploits, and 
ewonderful ſucceſs, in the, civil wars during 
. the life . king Charles the firſt. 


Cromwell raiſes, and artfully proves a troop of 
| horſe, with which he 3 himſelf 
farther, 20. Made lieutenant- general, does 
wonders, and is in great danger, 21. Wins 
the battle of —9—ç——N 22. Is envy'd 
and oppoſed, but keeps his ground, and does 
further ſervice, 24. The Ly Le of 'Naſe- 


by, and * s ſucceſs there, 25. Con- 
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particular conduQ, 28. Cromwell 1 
the clubmen, adviſes the om of Briſtol, 
and takes ſeveral Jace, 29. End of the firſt, 

and beginning of the ſecond. civil war, 31. 


of Prefton, and ſettles affairs in Scotland, 33, 
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Cn. III. The military ations of general, 


* Cromavell after the king's death, during bis 
5 gowernment. of Ireland, \_ © ALLY 


The ſtate of Ireland, and Cromwell's commiſ- 


ion to that kingdom, 36. - Sends ſuccours to 
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3 eq uences of Naſeby fight, and Cromwell's 


Cromwell's part therein. He wins the battle 


| Dublin, who raiſe the ſiege befgre his ar- 
| | rival, 37. Reviews the army at Dublin, and 
makes Drogheda by ſtorm, 38. Moſt of the 
| | North ſubmitting, ' Cromwell marches ſouth- 
= | ward, and takes Wexford by ſtorm, 40. Refuſes 


to go into winter- quarters, takes Roſs, and re- 


ceives the ſubmiſſion of other places, 41. Defies 
3 Ormond, attempts Duncannon and Waterford, 
1 and retires into quarters, 42. Takes the field 
| again, and reduces a great many places, 43. 
q x Storms Gowra and Kitkenn „ Which both 


ſurrender, 44. Excuſes himſelf to the parlia- 
ment, obtains ſeveral advantages, and takes. 
Clonmell by ſtorm, 46. Riſes to prodigious 
- Intereſt, leaves Ireton his deputy, and returns 
4 home in triumph, 47. N 


Cnay. IV. Cromwell's war aging the Scots 
under king Charles the. ſecond, till be totally 
rout: them at the battle of Morceſter. 


- Riſe of the war with the Scots, and advance- 


ment of Cromwell to the poſt. of, lord-gene- 
_ "mal, 49. Cromwelb proceeds for Scotl 
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CHAP. 1. e 


CaonwI LL's deſcent, alliances, and FW 
advances to popularity; with a view of - 
the motives to the civil war, and mr. 
Locke s ſentiments concerning refi france, 


UBLICK heats and animolities are very The 24. 
aptly compared, by an author of the c ces of pets 
firſt reputation, to the heat contracted by 
1 a comet, in its roach to the fad. 
4 When a people have been as o unhappy as to fall 
into them, it is long before they recover their na- 
| tural temper. We cannot judge, with any cer- 
| | tainty, either of the merits of a cauſe, or of the 
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perſons engaged in it, from the repreſentations of 
ual who write While that fervour co "toy \?] 
by which themſelbes have been greatly affected. 
ence it is, that the characters of men who a& 
in a high capacity, are ſeldom impartially drawn 
till a long time after their ſphere of action is over, 
eſpecially by writers of their own country. For- 
mer concurrence and preſent approbation on the 
one hand; contracted prejudice and inveterate en- 
mity on the other; opinion, intereſt, and the re- 
mains of paſſion on both, make it a task impoſſi- 
ble, at leaſt too difficult for human nature in ge- 
neral, to enter ſincerely on the matter in queſtion. 
Affection riſes into reverence, reſentment dwindles 
into contempt, and hiftories of the times imme- 
diately paſt, are uſually, either panegyrick or ſa- 
tire. The common people receive the impreſſi- 
ons, made by the party which ſucceeds in power, 
and even 1 and experience are found too weak, 
till after many years, to make things appear in 
their genuine light. 2 
From theſe conſiderations, which have the ex- 
perience of all ages to ſupport them, we may ac- 
count for the different pictures that are left us, of 
men who acted on the fame principles, and with 
the ſame views : nay more, we may learn why 
the villain in defign, who has proſpered, has been 
called the father of his country, and the unproſ- 
rous hero and patriot neglected or martyr'd. 
ow many brave and virtuous perſons, who bold-- 
ly Want for the liberties of their fellow) citi 
zens, have been branded with publick infamy, and 
ſuffered as rebels and traitors, only 3 WV... 
have not ſucceeded in attempts, which would o- 
therwiſe have crowned them with immortal ho- 
nour ? How many enemies of publick liberty, 
who had nothing in view but the gratification of 
their own ambition, and no pretence to ſuperiori- 
ty but from thei 


r wealth and influence, have been 
85 com- 
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—— % node rt of x Wine 3 that 'of 5 
vine appointment, eteditary, indefeaſi 
r t is true, future 5 generally 2 15 
to particular merit, where the traces of it way 
any means preſerved;”” Pet When it has been faſhy- 


onable, for e together 8 , to 7 990 "the 
memory of t perſon, it will not 
for de e fre Writer, who can have ag 
ſuch partial materials, to draw A picture worthy 
the inal; It is therefore 1 „that we 
ſhould Ye as careful as poſlible in relervitg duch 
lineaments of puhlick charakter, chte ch —4 He 
be known, as may enable 57 + d, to imi 

whole features, w Malt venture to ap- 
N and party and prejudice are no more. 8 


F. 2. The revolutions in England, between the Keb of 


years 1640 and 1660, which, indeed, can hard: theſe preju- 
5 be parallelled in hiſtory, have been” the ſource ud a par- 


of ls virulent parties than any other circum 3 


ſtance in our chronicle. We need not wonder, Fs 
we are ſenfible of theſe diviſions, even at the '&- 


ſtance of fourſcore years. We need not wonder, 
if the leading men on the country fide, tho' in 
reality perſons of great abilities virtue, were 
repreſented as a company of hypocritical enthufia- 
ſtical  ſcoundrels, by the partizans of king 
Charles II. after that prince. was reſtored to the 
dignity which he thought his natural inheri- 
tance, but which he had long been deprived of 

the prevailing party. And, as the notions of * 
vine right, and abſolute unlimited power, were 
afterwards carried to a great height during his and 
his brother's reign, by the court and the co 
part of the clergy, * is not ſtrange, that 


friends 
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1 8 of e e e into contempt, and, 
ee een eee ee 
that the miſchiefs IV ich a 


miſchi 
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E which alone could preſerve, a harmony 


Thoſe, eſpecially, who had been any way con- 
cerned in the adminiſtration of affairs during 


contemptible, as well as odious. A very odd me- : 


55k thod of procedure this! To perſuade us that a, 


man, without the capacity requiſite in a common 
Juſtice of peace, ſhould be not only too hard for, 
the whole royal family, but even for his own ma-. 
ſters, and all the miniſters and crowned heads with 
whom he had any thing to do: That a man 

without principle, or whoſe ſtanding principle 
was no better than this, that moral laws 
are binding only on ordinary occaſions,” ſhould 
be more exact and circumſpect in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice than any ſovereign who had 
gone before him; ſhould ſeek out capable and 
worthy men for all employments, more eſpecially 
for thoſe of the law, ſo as to give a general Arif. 
faction. Yet all this, however, we have been 
taught to believe. Cromwell, it ſeems, was poſ- 
„ Burnet's hiſtory, | «ts +50; aha 
— 8 n 8 « ſeſſod 


Life of Ork Nr. 


ſeſſed of no real virtues, either evil or tr ; 
yet acted more like a perſon poſſeſſed of them all, 
than almoſt any other we rack meet with 1 in our 
antient chronicle. = 

But facts Are weiß Raben Ah and it 5s in 
vain to reſiſt their evidence. The moſt prejudiced 
hiſtorians on the other fide, have related ſuch ac- 
tions of our Britiſh hero, as ſhew their characters 
of him to be partially drawn: nay, even in the 

ictures of their own invention, they have not 
Fon able to avoid ſome lineaments that contradict 
the general idea they give of him, and ſhew him 
to be another ſort of à man than they are 
we ſhould believe. The preſent age to ſee 
thro” all this, and the name of Cromwell is now 
thought no diſhonour to the Engliſh nation. At : 
this favourable conjuncture, therefore, when there 
are not wanting thoſe who wiſh our publick con- 
duct, in particular with regard to a certain haugh- 

„ tho' contemptible people, were copied from 
at of this great” man, T want is da 

ark ſuch paſſages of his life, and range them 
under proper heads, as may ſhew what he really | 
was, and remove, upon the principles of our beſt / 
* writers on the part of liberty, much of that load 
h. of calumny which he has hitherto borne. The 
task, I apprehend, will not be difficult. 


F. 3. His aſſuming the ny "_ the Sovarcgnty” =. 
time when he did, Will be e a chapter 1 din — 
by itſelf. | But it is neceſſary, here to obviate one 
common objection;“ That being born a private 
man, he could not, hy any means, have a legal 
Tight to the ſovereignty oyer others.” This ma- 
kim has been much contended for under eſtabliſſed 
heredita monarchies, and might have been 
univerfally received, if reaſon and hiſtory did not 
prove it to be without Söndstion. But the moſt 
— diſquiſitions of the matter, founded on 


B 3 the 
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may either chuſe a new form o 
E their old into other hands. Where this has 


A Critical Rxxrx w/ of the; - 


the common 8 W of 9 uy 
long ago. cony e wiſe an rejudi 
that tba however nobly wr a right 
over the perſon or property of another, 5 Abe | 
from mutual compact, entered into for 1 

nefit, the conditions of which are as, obl 

the governing, as on the governed 0 | No 
man, therefore, in the nature of things, is any 
way ſuperior or inferior te his fellow citizens, but 
on ſuch conditions as they are ſuppoſed to have re- 
ciprocally conſented to. It i is pnly to prevent the 
confuſion that riches, ere or ambition might 


| create, among perſons equally qualified, that the 1 


vereignty has been ſettled in particular families * 2 
is in regard only to conveniency, that the 2 
mould remain uninterrupted, ſo long as it can be 
conſiſtent with the good of the whole. But where 


this is infringed, diſpenſed with, ſuperſeded, the 


obligation is. cancelled, ' the Js are free, and 
overnment, 2 


indeed, the choice, for very manifeſt 

py has uſually fallen on ſome one of the g great- 

eſt fortune and 3 But this cannot * attri- 
buted to any natural right in the E unleſs we 

ſuppoſe e to be the neceſſary conſequence 

=» riches and intereſt; which would produce more 

confuſion than any other ſyſtem that has yet been 


Advanced. In a word, the natural and moral qua- 
Uuůfcations of the perſon, Where an election is en- 
tirely free, are the moſt probable recommendati- 


ons to the community, -whoſe conſent alone can 
conſtitute a lawful. authority. If I can Prove 
therefore, that Cromwell had more of theſe. 

lißcations than any other man of his age, 25 


much of this conſent as Was conſiſtent with the 


temper of the times, e 
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Life of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


F. 4. Cromwell, howeyer, was well deſcended.$romwell's | 


The original name of his family was not Cromwell, 


but Williams. Morgan Williams, ſon and heir of 


William, married the ſiſter of the famous Thomas 
lord Cromwell, Who was made earl of Eſſex by 
king Henry VIII. By her he had a ſon named 


Richard, who was knighted by king Henry, and 


took the name of his uncle Cromwell, tho he kept 
the arms of Williams. He married Frances, 


daughter and coheir of fir Thomas Murſyn; and 
upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries, obtained 


all the lands that belonged to them in Huntingdon- 


ſhire, which amounted to a Le value. This 


fir Richard Cromwell, at a ſolemn triumph held at 


Weſtminſter, anno 1540, before king Henry VIII. 


and which was proclaimed in France, Spain, Scot- 
land, and Flanders, overthrew two of the comba- 
tants, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Cuſpey. He had a 


ſon, Henry, who was knighted by queen Eliza- 


beth in the ſixth year of her reign. This fir Hen- 


ry married Joan, daughter and heir of fir Ralph 
Warren, and reſided chiefly at Hinchingbrook, 
where had been a houſe of nuns. He is ſaid to have 


been a worthy gentleman, that lived in high eſteem 
both at court and in his country. The father of 
our Protector, Robert Cromwell, eſq; was ſecond 
ſon of this fir Henry. There were fiye more: fir 


Oliver was the eldeſt, who had a vaſt eſtate, and 


after whom his nephew Oliver ſeems to have been 
named: the others were Henry, Richard, Philip, 
and Ralph. We read of ſir Oliver, that at his 
houſe at Hinchingbrook, on the acceſſion of king 
James I. he made the moſt noble entertainment 


that ever had been made by a private ſubject, in 
honour to his ſovereiggg. | oP 


„ ue Mr. Robert: Crommwell's-eftate! yas. murk. - 


inferior to his brother's. He had not above three = 
e e e 
164 65:53 35 661 ee e ee 


4 


4 


education. 


# of fir Richard Steward, brought him a ſon that 
* was to command the riches of three wealthy nati- 
ons. It was on the 25th of April, 1599, that 
this prodigy was given to the world, at the town 
of Huntington, where his father then inhabited, 
2 " — we have of his youth are gr 
an tisfactory; he never diſtinguiſhing 

ſelf till he was Ade n to do it in a publick 

capacity. We only learn, that the father took 

care of his edueation, ſending him, when grown 
up, to Sidney - college i in Cam 1 „where he diſ- 

covered more inclination to hn active, than to a 

ſpeculative life: tho? there are proofs ſufficient, 
that his advances in learning were not def icable, 

. fince they made him maſter of a genteel ſtile. It 
was days perhaps, to his turn for action, that 
we read of his running into ſome exceſſes, when he 

retired from Cambridge after his father's death; 

which occaſioned his mother ts enter him at Lin- 
- coln's-Inn. The ſtudy of the law, however, did 
not pe . with him; and having five hun- 
| 5 a year left him by his maternal uncle, 
fir GB — over and above what he in- 
herited from his father, he fixed entirely in the 
country, growing as remarkably ſober and reli- 
Sious, as he had been before vicious and extrava- 
gant. For ſometime after his reforination he ad- 


ered to the church of England, but at laſt fell in 
0 - with the puritans. 


0: 5. The prievances of the 3 were at this 


— time many and great, occaſioned by the encroach- 


ments of the court and the clergy, on almoſt eve- 
ry branch of civil and religious liberty. Crom- 
well's engagement on the puritan ſide, at his firſt 
coming into the houſe of commons, made him a 
warm ſtickler for the country 3 He was 
- one of the committee of religion Charles's 
dhird parliament ; and made af en — 


* 


Life bf Or ER CN WII L. 
of on this'occafion by the people, as a perſon well 


affected to the legal conſtitution of his county. 


Ae eee was his op- 
Pw to an undertaki which the king Bick. 
elf was concerned, for draining the fens in Lin- 


ae and the ils of Ely: vi. Nr d, ding by 
en or! n+ of Carabri he got 
Oh ed one of their 


- parliament. | 

In this parliament he ſhewed- himſelf a zealons 

and forward oppoſer of the publick grievances. 
The whole ſenate, indeed, were earneſtly bent on 
proſecuting the affair, and work enough they had 

on their hands. And as Cromwell's conduct . 


was no ways different from that of the repreſenta- 


tive in general, J ſhall here, in order to his juſti- 
fication, give a charaQer of that aſſembly, as 

drawn by an author wh O wrote at the! of 
one of ths royal family. I ſhall alſo, from 
the ſame writer, inſert a general view of fate 
of the nation at that time, and of che cauſes of 
* unhappy breach which followed. Fe 


burgefles, to ſerve in the 
parliament of 1640, afterwards called the long 


- G36: No age ever produced n+ men' eg Charntter f 
thoſe who fat in that parliament: 3 ſuffici- the long par- 
ent abilities and inclinations to render the rms ory liament. 


their country happy, if England had not 
through ay Gm =_— a 


grievances, under which the nation had lon 
groaned, was laid open, and all topicks made uſe 
of to paint them out in the livelieſt colours. The 


many cruelties and illegal practices of the ſtar- 
chamber, and high-commiſton courts, that had! 


alienated people's minds from the hierarchy, were 
now. unn 11 e e e two mr 
wif 164)6 hank 


* Walden W 


1 | bn 


oncurring aceidents, ripened : 
for deſtruct ion. At" their fitting down, a ſcene of 


[ ” 


[tribunals ; and with them, ſome time after, the | 
| biſhops out of the houſe of , and at length 
. epiſcopacy itſelf out of the; C urch. it was not 

a few. ry either houſe, hut indeed all the great pas | 
triots, that concurted at firſt to make enquiry. in 
to the grievances of this reign. Sir Edward Hide, 
radi earl of Clarendon, and lord chancellor 
of England; the lord Digby ; the lord Falkland; 
the lord Capel; Mr. Gronfiond; who was choſen 
afterwards ſpeaker of the houſe of commons that 
brought in king Charles the , and was ma- 
ſter of the int Mr. Holles, afterwards lord: 

Holles ; and in general, moſt of thoſe that took the 

king's part in the ſueceeding war, were the men that 

appeared with the greateſt zeal for the redreſs of 
grievances, and made the ſharpeſt, ſpeeches: upon 
thoſe ſubjects. The intentions of thoſe gentlemen, 
were deren noble and juſt, and to the 
br ual advantage of king and people: but the fate 

of England urged on its ruin ſtep by ſtep, till an 
open rupture between the and parliament 
made the gap tod wide ever to be made in. 
Sir Thomas Wentworch, earl of 8 ; and 
dr. Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had too 

| eat a ſhare in the miniſtry, to eſcape being cen- 
| fred ; and they were the firſt that felt the effects of 

pular hatred. Theſe two gentlemen, and 
Jabs duke of Hamilton, firſt adviſed king Char- 
les to call this parliament ; and all three fell by ity 
thoꝰ not at the 2 time. 1 charles now, 
the neceſſity of the times, every to fa 
tisfy the — he paſſed the Lu ere 
ing the earl of Strafford, tho? with reluQtancy, as 
believing he deſerved not ſuch hard meaſure: he 
took away monopolies, that had been a great: diſ- 
couragement to trade: he expreſſed. himſelf to 
dy their contentment; in the matters of loan, | 

4 | 3 | money, tonage and poundage, and other unwarran- 

A rs methods that had been * in raiſing — 
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and. ſhewed-a ſettled reſolution to comply With 

them, in every thing that might tend to the eaſe 

and ſecurity of the ubject. As in of gh, 
parliament he had the petition — righ 

in — beginning © this, he had agreed 

for triennial parliaments; and for — = 

ſtar-chamber. — high-commiſſion- courts, Which 

had been great grierances; and with chearfulneſs 

— that act which ſeemed inconſiſtent with his own 

tive, That that parliament ſhould not 

be de bee bat but by act of parliament ; nor Noro 

gued 5 — adj but by their own conſent.” 

The king havin pon theſe conceſſions, receiv- 
od thie b. Poel houſes, and the loud ap- 
plauſes of his people, took a jourbey to Scotland 
in Auguſt, 1641, to ſettle matters there, that re- 

quired his preſence; that om having juſt be- 5 

re been at war with Eng on account of the 
grievances there introduced. He left! the parlia- 
ment fitting; which they continued to do for 10 ſome 
_ and rg ne re themſelves to ene. 

ollo t the king's going away, affairs 
— K gn. rang 7 
an act of pacification,' and bothrarmiies ordered to 
re e- = Scots —— home, ROE 


u e 


TY 7. Budwebile che king ms in Scotland, the New 
Iriſh rebellion” broke out, which became a new grievances 
bone of contention between him and the patlia- and the com- 
ments of both nations. He ſeemingly took mea- N * 
ſures in Scotland about ſurppreſſing chat rebellion, thereon, 
and is ſaid to have made haſte back to England to 
concert with the parliament concerning it. He 
did not act, however, with ſo much vigour, as to 
convince EY of his ſincerity in the affair; 
-and i _— 3 Who very much go- 
verned his majeſty, kept up a correſpondence with 
lord Antrim7ncad ch chinFogtit in that blood- 


* 


ſhed. 
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A Critical Review of the 
ſhed® Nevertheleſs the king was received into 
London, at his return, with all demonſtrations - of 
afteQion. ' The lord mayor and aldermen, the no+ 
bility, gentry, and trained-bands, met him withont 

the city, and cor ducted him in great ſtate, amid 
_ theacclamations of the le, the city companies 
lining the ftreets on each ſide, to Guildhall where 
he was royally feaſted, and after dinner conduQed - 
with the ſame pomp to Whitehall. What man, 
„ fays dr. Wellwood, that had ſeen a prince thus 
received into his capital city, could have imagin- 
« ed, that within les than ſeben weeks he ſhould 
„be obliged to leave it upon the account of tu- 
“ mults, never to ſee it again, but as a priſoner” 
brought thither to die upon a ſcaffold? yet this 
% was king Charles's hard fortun. ““)“ 
The houſe of commons had begun, ſome ſew 
days before his return, to fall into heats about in- 
novations in religion; the rebellion in- Ireland; 
plots ſaĩd to be laid in Scotland; the diſabling of 
the clergy to exerciſe temporal juriſdiction; and 
excluding the biſhops from votes in parliament; 
all which matters, together with ſome reports that 
were ſpread about of ſome deſigns againſt the par- 
liament, led the houſe into that remarkable petiti- 
on and remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation, in 
which they repeated all the miſmanagements in the 
government fince the king's coming to the throne, . 
and attributed all to evit counſels and coun ellors, 
and a malignant party about the king. The bil- 
letting of ſoldiers contrary. to law, the diſſolution 
and ſuſpenſion of parliaments, the ſevere impriſon- 
ment of ſeveral members, the raiſing of money by 
unparliamentary Now violent perſecutions for 
non- payment, arbitrary proceedings in the courts 
of ied the late — and doctrines of the 
-igh-flown clergy, continuance of thoſe abuſes 
-fince the late conceſſions, were ſome of the topicks 
inſiſted on. This remonſtrance met with great 
"Mu oppoſition: 


Life of OLrver CMO] TEE. 
Te the houſe; the debate laſted from 
* 5 o'clock in the afternoon al nll ny. 


is * * 


” 


is petiti 

—— —— with the King's — to 
them at their delivery; and the declaration which 
he publiſhed at large afterwards to the ſame 
pole, 'contain the matters of almoſt all thoſe 
differences, that came, within a very ſhort on 
after they were drawn up, to be decided by the 
ſword. But they being to'be met with. in moſt 
hiſtories. of that time, Denn | 
with mung dem here. 7 7 

S. 8. Cromwell was's reat anne of thi | 
remonftrance, and we have this remarkable paſſage . 
concerning. him, while it was in agitation. A grand re- 
day having been —_ for 3 it in- 
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take up 8 — Y T o w ich the other-re- 
plied, © A very ſorry. one” concluding it would 

be oppoſed by very few. But the dayiaftervitwas 
over, when upon ſo hard a ſtruggle it paſſed only * - 
by a majority of nine, lord F asked Mr. 
Cromwell if there had been a debate. <> Yes, fad 
he, and I will take your word another timer 
Then * g in the lord Falkland's ear, he 
added, © If the remonſtrance had not paſſed, I 
would have heed I had os next m e and. 


s 


. ene dss vel 75 from _ 0 
tie morning till W which ſeems moſt probable 
by. what follows. 


» | . have 
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14 A Critical Rxvixw of the 
| have never ſeen England more; and I kn]. many 
other honeſt men that were of the ſame reſolution.” 
. ee ne. 
the ſevere proceedings of archbiſhop againſt 
8 Cromwell had — deſign, to 
gether with ſeveral other gentlemen of fortune 
and worth, to go to the plantations: which deſign 
they were very near putting in execution, deu 
only prevented by a proclamation and order of 
council, when they were actually embarked, in 
order to tranſport themſelves. 5 , that 
Cromwell, at that time, as well as the other ex- 
cellent perſons before · mentioned, acting entirely 
from a principle of conſcience; in his oppoſition a- 
gainſt the court, which, without diſpute, had been 
guilty. of numberleſs oppreſſions: and by theſe 
means his reputation increaſed, both in the houſe 
and without, as a ſteady and zealous patriot. 
| 8.9. Things were now going faſt on towards leſ- 
9 s, ſening the confidence —— and parlia- 
that began ment! and yet there were not wanting endeavours, 
the rupture. on both ſides, to accommodate matters by ſoft and 
[houſe of commons in 994 d five of 
their members, whom he had ordered the day be- 
fore to be impeached of high treaſon, put all into 
a combuſtion, and gave occaſion to the houſe to 
aſſert their privilege with a greater warmth than 
ever! This was the moſt unlueky ſtep king 
Charles could have made at this juncture: and the 
lobby of the houſe, was inſiſted upon as an argu- 
ment that the king was reſolved to uſe violence 
upon the parliament. The ſive members had 
R time to make their eſcape, juſt when the 
ki was entering; f and upon his going away, the 
houſe adjourned in a flame for ſome days, ordering 
Y [ . Wellwood- nns 
-F | | A 
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—— ns. -aj 

ſelves to Whitehall in the —— ie dat 
his Majeſty, thinking himſelf not fafe- there, * 
tired with his family to Hampton- court. 

The 2 — bis prkament in ch manner, 


ation. 
Bumm plate to — ig 


was river deſignedat firſt by cher fide 


10 Gs 10. I ſhall not give a eee 
war, but take notice only of ſuch facts in which 
Cromwell was perſonally: concerned, as help to ſet 
4 pom. — ſaid thus 
much concerning the motives beginning of it, 
I ſhall add a few reflections of the great Mr. * 
Locke, in defence of ſubjects taking arms againſt 
their prince; and leave it to the reader's determi- 
nation, how far they regard W 
may be urged in ovindicution” of Cromwell, and 
erg Wr n en penn <ic 


ane, E 4s ol Sud - 44684 50 
5 - In his e on — chap. * 
Where 


— „ time, 


bende Notringhaw, rhe ren neo eps | 
war,” which; it is reaſonable to _ 


17 


16 A Critical Review of the _ 
Thoughts,” © Whereſoever law ends, ſays this excellen trea-- 
from Locke ſoner, ce begins, if the law be tranſgreſſed 
eue to another's harm. And whoever in authority 

exceeds the power given him by law, and makes 
uſe of the Ne he has under his command, to 
compaſs chat upon the ſubject which the law al- 
lows not, chalk} in that to be a magiſtrate”; and 
acting without eue may be oppoſed, as any 
other man, who invades the right of another. 
This is acknowledged in ſubordinate magiſtrates. 
He that hath authority to ſeize m 2 in the 
ſtreet, may be oppoſed as a thief robber, if 
he endeavours to break into my houſe to execute 
a writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a 
_- warrant; and ſuch a legal authority, as will im- 
power him to arreſt me abroad. And why this 
ſhould not hold in the higheſt; as well as 
in the moſt inferior magiſtrate, I would gladly be 
informed. Is it reaſonable that the eldeſt brother, 
becauſe he hath the greateſt part of his father's e- 
ſtate, ſhould thereby have a right to take away 
of his younger brother's portions ? or, that — 
man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould from 
thence have a right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, the 
den and cottage. of his poor neighbour ?. The 
ing rightly poſſeſſed of great power and riches, 
exceedingly, beyond the: greateſt part of the ſons of 

Adam, is ſo far from being an excuſe, much leſs 
à reaſon, for rapine and oppreſſion, which the en- 
damaging another without authority, is, that it is 
a great aggravation of it: for the exceeding the 
bounds of authority is no more a right in a great, 
than in a petty Officer, no more juſtifable in a 
king than a conſtable; but is ſo much the worſe 
in him, in that he has more truſt 2 him, has 
already a much greater ſhare than the reſt of 

his brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantage 
of his Education, employment, and counſellors, 

ſy bd £0.20 R46351-299 8, 200 
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to be more knowing in the meaſure of right or 


Wrong.“ 


And in another * place, ſpeaking. of the chi⸗ 


merical notion of reſiſting with reverence, and 
without retribution or puniſhment, he ſays, How 
to reſiſt force without 2 again, or how to 


ſtrike without reverence, will need ſome skill to 


make intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an aſſault 
only with a ſtick to receive the blows, or in an 

more reſpectful poſture, without a ſword in his 
hand, to abate the confidence and force of the aſſai- 
tant, will quickly be at an end of his reſiſtance, 


and will find ſuch a defence only to draw, on him- l 


ſelf the worſe uſage. He therefore who may re- 


fiſt, muſt be allowed to ftrike : and then let any one: 
join a knock on the head, or a cut on the face, 


with as much reverence and reſpett as he thinks fit. 


He that can reconcile blows and reverence, may” 


for aught I know, deſerve for his painsa civil 
pectful cudgelling, where-ever he can meet with it. 
At is true an inferior, generally ſpeaking, can- 
not reſiſt a fuperior. But to reſiſt force with force 


being the ſtate of war, that levels the parties, con- 


ceals all former relations of reverence, reſpect, and 
fuperiority : and then the odds that remains is, 
that he who oppoſes the. unjuſt aggreſſor, has this 
ſuperiority over him, that he has a right, when 
he prevails to puniſh. the offender, both for the 
breach of the peace, and all the events that follow- 
ed upon it.?“ 264-5 a ads 
A little farther he proceeds thus: Here, tis 
like, the common queſtion will be made, who ſhall 
be judge, whether the prince or legiſlature act con- 
trary to their Truſt ? this, perhaps, ill affected and 
factious men may ſpread among the people, when 
- the prince only makes uſe of his juſt prerogative. 


To this I reply, The people ſhall be judge: for 


4 Chap xix. 


who- 
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18 A Critical Review of the 
| who ſhall be judge whether his truſtee or deputy 


acts well, and according to the truſt repoſed in him, 


but he who deputes him, and muſt, by having 
deputed him, have ſtill a power to diſcard him, 
when he fails in his Truſt ? If this be reaſonable 
in particular caſes of "rity! men, why ſhould it 
be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where 
the welfare of millions is concerned, and alſo, 
where the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and 
the redreſs very difficult, dear, and dangerous?“ 
Senſe of a F. 11. But we have ſtill a greater authority than 
future parlia - that of any private man, to vindicgte the proceed- 
ment on the ings. of the long parliament. That very convention 
* ſubject” which brought in king Charles II. tho ready to 
run mad with loyalty, would not ſuffer any re- 
flection on the conduct of their brethren, except 
only in the article of deſtroying the king. 


Mr. William Lenthal, who had been ſpeaker 


of the long parliament, and was a member of the 
reſtoring one, happened to drop this expreſſion, in 
the debate about the general pardon : © He who 

| firſt drew his ſword againſt the late king, commit- 
ted as great an offence, as he who cut off his head.” 
Upon which he was ſeized by the ſerjeant, and 


fir Harbottle Grimſtone, by order of the houſe of . 
commons Ne him in the following words. 


* Sir, the houſe has taken great offence at ſome 
words you have let fall in this debate ; which, in 
their Judgments, contained as high a reflection on 

the Juftice and proceedings of the lords and com- 

mons of the laſt parliament in their actings, be- 


fore 1648, as could be expreſſed, They appre- 


hend there is much poiſon in the ſaid words, and 
that they were ſpoken out of a deſign to inflame, 
and to render them who drew the ſword, to bring 


® Critical hiſtory of England, Vol. II. 
1 | liberties, 
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delinquents to puniſhment, and to aſſert their juſt 
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liberties, into a balance with them who cut off the 
s bead. 
Thus, ſays the author who gi us this paſlage, 
are all the lord Clarendon's and Mr. Ee rds reflec- 


tions on thoſe actions declared to be highly injus 
rious; and the hiſtory of England, and that of the 


grand rebellion, which treat that glorious ürlia- 


ment as rebels, are condemned in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, by the declaration of the houſe of com- 


mons, pronounced by their ſpeaker. After which, I 


think all future eriticks N would ve la⸗ 


bo 
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CRoMwWEL L's military exploits, and won: J. 
derful ſucceſs, in the civil wars during 


the life of king Charles\the firſt. * - 
Giant] 2ST; W tlie differences between the king 


raiſes,andart- and parliament were come to an open 
fully proves a rupture, the active genius of Cromwell would not 
dorf of 1 ſuffer him to be an idle ſpectator. He got a cap- 
which, / tain's commiſſion from the commone, and imme- 
recommends diately raiſed a troop of hore in his own country. 
himſelf far - They conſiſted of ſelect men, whoſe bravery 
ther roved by the following ſtratagem. He placed a- 
| Tout twelve of them in an ambuſcade near one 
of the king's garriſons, who advanci 
furiouſly towards the body, as if they had 
been of the enemy's party, put ſome of their 
raw companions to the flight. Theſe he immedi- 
ately caſhiered, and filled their places with. others 
of more courage. 

Other men, in what profeſſion. ſoever, have 
generally advanced very ſlowly, or by ſome other: 
means pure merit, to the higheſt dignities. - 
But this was not Cromwell's caſe : his eaves 
from a captain to a lieutenant-general were ſo ſud- 
den, that they could not but ſurpriſe all that were 
witneſſes to them. His ſecuring the town of 
Cambridge, when the college-plate was upon the 
point of being ſent to the king at Oxford, and his 
taking fir Thomas Connesby, high-ſheriff of 
Hertfordſhire, juſt as he was going to St. Albans, 

to. 
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to proclaim, the parliament-commanders all trai- 

tors, were. ſuch actions as J him the chanks 

of the houſe, and ſoon after recommended him to 

the dignity of a colonel. In this poſt, having rai- 

ſed a thouſand horſe by his own intereſt, he ob- 
ſtructed the levies for the king in Cambridgeſhire, 

Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, with incredible di- 
ligence: he alſo defeated the Pre of a counter- 
aſſociation on the King's fide, . contrived, by fir 

John Pettus and others, by dunbiieß the parties 

in the town of Leſtoff, and ſeizing all their provi- 

ſions and ſtores: Then, going to convoy ſome am- 
munition from Warwick to Glouceſter, he by the 

way took Hilſden-houſe, made ſir Alexander Den- 

ton, the owner, and many others, priſoners, ob- 
taiped a large booty, and gave an alarm to Oxford 

itſelf. USE 3 f | 


F. 2. Being now made lieutenant-general to the Made 
earl of Mancheſter, he levy'd more forces. With lieutenant 
theſe marching towards Lincolnſhire, he diſarmed nf, 
the parliament's enemies by the way, relieved cap- , * 
tain Wray, who was diſtreſſed by the Newarkere, js in great 
m ind 2 t ſlaughter, and took three troops. Af - danger. 
ha. terwards meeting with twenty four of the king's 
. troops near Grantham, he with ſeven troops on- 
7 ly entirely routed them. 8 | 
1eTs Lord Willoughby of Parham having got poſſeſ- 
fion of Gainsborough for the parliament, colonel 
ave Cavendiſh was ſent by his brother, the earl of New-. 
her” WW caſtle, with a great party of horſe, to ſummon it. 
ies. Cromwell attacked him with only twelve troops 
ces near the town ; and tho* Cayendiſh had three times 
ud- the number of men, and prodigious adyantage of 
ere ſituation, his party was entirely routed, and him- 
of ſelf killed, among a great number of other officers,” 
the „This, ſays Whitclock, was the beginning of 
his Cromwell's great fortunes, and now he began to ap- 
of Wh pear in the world, He had a brave N 
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duct of an . general. 
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A etdefhsvine of the 


Horſe of his countrymen, moſt of them freeholdef 


and freeholders ſons, who upon matter of conſcience 
engaged in the quarrel under Cromwell. And thus 
being well armed within, by the ſatisfaction, off 
their own conſciences, and without by good iron 


charge deſperately ”. © He was obliged, however, 
after this, victory, to retreat the ſame night to Lin- 
coln, which he. did in goed order, and marched 
the next day to the earl of "Mancheſter at Boſton. 


Colonel Cavendiſh's troops rallying, after the death 


of their leader, and joining the earl of Newcaſtle, 
Cromwell thought it not e to engage againſt 
ſuch prodigious odds ; ſo drew off with all the con- 


His next action was againſt fir John Henderſon, 
an old commander, at the head of eighty ſeven 


troops. They met near Horn-caſtle, . at a place 


called Windsby- field. H ere Cromwell was in great 
danger, having his horſe killed in the firſt ſhock, 


and being ftruck down again as he attempted to 
riſe. But his good fortune ſtill protected him; 


in about an hour the royaliſts were routed, the lord 


Widdrington, fir Ingram Hopton, and other per- 


Wins the 


battle of 


M.arſton- 


Moor. 


with this advantage, reſoly 


ſons of quality, with about fifteen hundred ſoldiers 


and inferior officers, were left dead on the field, 


"oy few being loſt on the parliament fide. Many 
priſoners, arms, and horſes, were taken; and it 
was in conſequence of this victory, that the earl of 
Mancheſter made himſelf maſter of Lincoln. 
F. 3. Soon after this followed the battle of 

Marfton-moor. The parliament army under the 
earl of Mancheſter, lord Fairfax, and general Le- 
ven, had been obliged by prince Rupert to raiſe 
the ſiege of York. His highneſs, not contented. 
l to give them battle, 

and e in ane with them at the pore 
mentioned place. In the engagement, the left wing 
of the royal army, n the prince, 
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on, to flight the rliament's ht wing, 
palin: aig e Gale wi, 


purſuing them too far, Cromwell, who command- 
found means to draw | 


ed the Parliament“ 8 left wi 
over the vict de, and get the Whole 
honour of it to melt He en cloſely 
the earl of Newcaftle, who Had before only can- 
nonaded at a diſtance, and the action on both fides 
was warm and deſperate. The horſe having diſ- 
charged their piſtols, flung them at each other's 
heads, and . fell to it with their ſwords., But 


Wm 


23 


after a very obſtinate diſpute, Cramwell's. ſuperior” 


genius prevailed, and the king's right wing was to- 
tally routed. And now the prince returning with 
his victorious party, was alſo charged at unawares,. 


| =_ entirely defeated, by the relerve of Cromwell's ; 


"kh this Ao N Folk ti6laind of the king" s 
forces were ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken Fo 
ſoners among whom were above a hundred 


of diſtinction and conſiderable officers. All | their | 


artillery, great numbers of ſmall arms, and much 


ammunition, together with the prince's own | ſtand- 


ard, were alſo taken: the parliamentarians lofin 
not above three hundred men. The whole 29 
of it is univerſally aſcribed to Cromwell, who, ac- 
cording to ſome, was abſent when M ancheſter, 
Fairfax, and Leven, were put in confuſion, be- 


ing gone off to have a wound dreſſed, which he 
| woe" at the firſt charge : but returning to his 


pork he ſhewed "what yo ood ſenſe united with. va- 
ur could do; 55 f 0 


the troops with den courage, and immediately gave 
a new turn to the fortune of the day. For his be- 


haviour in this memorable battle, which was fought | 


on the ſecond of July, 1644, Cromwell 


the name of Ironſides, alluding to his invincible 


bravery, and the impenetrable firength of his 
troops.” The conſequences on the king's fide were, 


wn proweſs. he inſpired 


* — 


Fit vo 24 A Critical Rxvixw of the 
=.” diflenſion and f tion between the pr and 
confederates, Rk, 6k after the urn of deer 
00 of Vork, by ſir Thomas Glemham. ; 


- Ts envy'd 6. 4 Cromwell | now to be very e 


and op- Sn notice of; ſome dreaded, others envyd, and 
poſed, but all admired him. It is reported, that the charac- 


bee = er given, of him to the king by archbiſhop Wks 
and des liams, made ſuch an im reſſion on his Majeſty, that 
further he was heard to ſay would ſome would do me 2 
fervice. the good ſervice = bring Cromwell to me alive or 


De -_CAYCLYSP= 


dea The earl of Fiber W, \3palous of him; 
the FOR commiſſioners, at Ris 3 inſtigatian, held a 
conference with ſome of the parliament's members, 
how to get rid of him, in which he was vehement-⸗ 
ly accuſed by the chancellor of Scotland. He had 
alſo a öferenes with the earl of Mancheſter, whom 
he accuſed of cowardice at the ſecond battle of 
Newbury, which ended in an irreconcileable breach 
ira: _ K n his 72 and 
| rivals, Cromw carry” nt, {o that 
a when the arm was ere by Wat was 
called the ſelf-denying ordinance, which excluded 
all members of parliament from military poſts, he 
continued a ſingle exception to this general law, 
and kept his command, when the earls of Eſſex, 
Mancheſter, Denbeigh, and Warwick, the lord 
Grey of Groby, ſir William Waller, major ge- 
neral Maſſey, and many others, were removed 
from theirs. Of ſuch importance did his ſervices 
now appear, that envy and oppoſition could have 
no effect againſt him, "tho" promoted by e in 
the higheſt ſtations. 

I do not pretend to give a regular narrative of 
all the actions of this t man, and therefore 
ſhall haſten over thoſe of leſs moment; ſuch as his 
defeat of the earl of Northampton and lord Goring ; 
at Iſlip- bridge; his taking Bletchington-houſe, for 
the n of which colonel Windebank was 
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mot to death at Oxford; his 


Vaughan and Heutenant edlonel Littleton, with 
moſt of their men, priſoners;' his ſtorming of Far- 


W 


* 


9 


Liffe: it is ſeſßcient ene 


344 * K 
. Sow W._.0 


nant-general of the hotſe, notwithſtanding the ſelf- 


gentlemen upon whoſe ruins he was now viſibly ri- 


SD 5D 07 9 Tur 
* 1 * ; 


* 


inereaſe in the fayour of the [omar ira of t 
my, and to grow geared tot 


1 


2 
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drew off from thence towards Harboroug 


followed by the parliaments forces, he ſhould fight 


| Cromwell's' advice, being ſent out with a fl ing 


— ry 


rear; quarter d in Naſeby town, 15 took many 
priſoners, being ſome of prince Rupert's life- 


8. 


alarm to the Whole royal army, that the king at 
midnight left his own — and for ſecurity 
haſtenec to Harborough, where the van of his ar- 


5 8 6 8.9 


manders being much againſt it) to give the enem 
battle; and ſince Fairfax had been ſo forwa 


out. Accordingly, being come near Naſeby, there 
they found him; and both armies being drawn up 


1. facod each other. Ce Ca thr” 


ö 1 wv” Þ 


taking fir William 


rin don-houſe, where he was repulſed H N George © 
alittle be- 

tor che battle of Naſeb he Was appointed leute: 

denying ordinance, and che Complaints of thoſe 


ſing. Whitelock informs us, that he now n ow 


defigned to march to Pomfret; thinking, if) "he _ ; 
with greater advantage: northward." But Ireton bỹ 


party of horſe, fell n e party of the kings 


guard, and Langdale's brigade. This gave ſuch an 


y Hy. Here calling up prince Rupert, he ſum- 
moned a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
(chiefly thro the prince's eagerneſs, the old com- 


they would no longer ſtay for him, but ſeek him 


F. 85 Fairer was the Parliament chief . battle 
rake in the room of "the earl of Eſſex.” - Cromwellof Naſeby 
joined him and the main army at Gilsborough, and Crom- 
bringing with him fox hundred orſe and dragoons;well's ſuc- 
The king, having been ſome time at * pag Bill, \Cceſs, | 


A Critiesl REVIEW Df Obe! 
n the right n 
aber; Martmadlee Langdale” the eft, - and 
aan lord Alley. che right hand: reſerves 
= ET 
ſerve. t 

Vas led b dn eral Cromwell, che leg 


'of the parliament's 
Heutenantrgen. 
by colone Irdtbn, them — . — Fair- 


na jr eee! Son, ho ought ſtout- 

beginning of an 
ar yr et wore brought up by Rain Rainſ(- 

| borough, Hammond, and P 
action was a fallow OS on the 2. 
| Pam: thee ant a mile broad; which 1 
— onthe 14057 Jan 
— f 

Lat ten in the morning, the ba . with more 
than vib rage; the A Rae; being, God and 
| queen Mary, und the others, God 0+ Prince 
Rupert ive the-firſt change, and . 
hs evo 8. ER! BEE: er lg oe reſolutio 
ut Toro Ba 
give N his wag being ſhot under him, an 
imlelf run chr „the thigh with a —— N 

the: face with a halbert, and talen p , till. 
on the turn of the battle he 115-1 
The prince chaſed the . 
town, and in N 


eng 
s foot, who. dds deres 
ä 
ug g 


of — = 
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Pans: themſelves ſure, of victory: but 
"in. confuſion, and having no hoy to ſupport Them, 
al. 5 eaſily over· borne by Fairfax and . 
By this time the 90 oe, 
Rupert, returned from his * 
horſe could never be brought to rally tl 
again in order, or to Charge N Ppon 
- which lord Clarendon Jays, that this, difference 
was obſerved all along inthe Hl line of the king's 
troops, and thoſe commanded by Fairfax and Crom- 
well (it having never been_remarkable under Eſ- 
* and Waller, but only under them] that tho” 
a, prevailed in the charge, and rout- 
| they charged, they {eldam , rally'd, them- 
22 again in order, nor could be b brought to 
make a ſecond charge again the ſame day; which 
was the reaſon they. 3 2 5 an entire victory at 
Edge-hill: whereas the trogps under Fairfax and 


a 22 and L round, als rally'd and 
ſtood maße order, till they received 2 
- redions. In fine, with All that the kin ** 
Fould dog. they could not rally their broken en oops, 
which ſtood in ſufficient 2 e place: 
PEW they ow forced at laſt 1 quit the field, 
a compleat victory to the patliament's par- 
ty, w = purſued them within two miles of. Leiceſ- 
ter; and the finding the purſuit ſo hot, fled 


Litchſield, and fo for a ſafer retreat into Wales. 
Thus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in in 
which the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament's party 
- .was:.chiefly owing. to Cromwell's valour and, good 
conduct, * flew like ligh pr, from one. part 
of the army to the ater and broke thro' the 
enemy's ſquadrons with ſuch rapi that nothing 
either could or durſt Rop him. e that 1 in this 
ation a commander the king's knowing Crom 
"wb * bar bead. bh . 


Cromwell, if they prevailed, or tho' they were 


from thence to hby-de-14-Zouch, and then to 


” 


* 
- 


a 


Cities Riview of he 
” "6 exchange a ſingle bullet with him, and was Wich 
equal bravery encountered by him, both ſides for- 
bearing to come in; till their piſtols being diſchar- 
| ped, the cavalier, with a ſlanting back blow of.a © 
broad ſword, chanced to cut the ribbon that held 
. Cromwell's murrion, and with a draw threw it off 
his head; and now juſt going to repeat his ſtroke,” 
..Cromwell's party came in and reſcued him; and 
one of them alighting, threw up his head-piece'in- 
to his ſaddle, which he haftily catching, clapp'd'it 
on the wrong way, and ſo bravely fought with it 
the reſt of the day, which proved ſo very fortu- 
nate on his ſide. re ay. 
I be king's loſs in this battle was irreparable; 
for beſides that there were ſlain above a bundrid 
and fifty officers, and gentlemen of quality, moſt 
of his foot were taken priſoners, with all his can- 
non and baggage, eight thouſand arms, and other 
rich booty; among which was allo his majeſty's 
own cabinet, where were repoſited his moſt ſecret 
. papers, and letters between him and his queen, 
| Which ſhewed how contrary his counſels with her 
_* were to thoſe he declared to the kingdom. Maay 
of theſe, relating to the publick, were printed 
with obſervations, and kept upon record, by order 
of the two houſes; who alſo made a publick de- 
claration of them, ſhewing what the nobility and 
5 gentry, who followed the king, were to expect. 
ut of theſe letters, and his majeſty's inſincerity in 
other particulars, we ſhall have occaſion to take no- 
tice in a following chapter. Cale FF 


Conſe=- F. 6. I have inſerted a particular deſcri tion of 
quences of this battle, as I find it in the hiſtories of thoſe times, 


— + AR becauſe it was in effect the deciſive action between 
3 


Crom- the two parties. Tt is obſerved, that from this 
well's par- grand period, the king's affairs became deſperate, 
ticular * and his whole party began to moulder away, and 
conduct. moſt ſenſibly to decline every where. The parlia- 

EP ment's 
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ment's army had no ſooner gained this wonderful OD 
advantage, but like a torrent they ſoon overflowed © 
the whole kingdom, bearing down all before them. - 
Leiceſter, which the king had lately taken from 
them, was immediately regained. Taunton, which 
had been cloſely befieged by lord Goring, and de- 


fended by the valiant. Blake, was relieved : lord 


Goring was beaten, and purſued almoſt to Bridg- 
water. In this latter action the prudence of Crom 
well was very conſpicuous: he would not ſuffer 
part of the horſe to purſue the enemy, till oy | 
were all come up together; then putting himſelf 
at their head, he performed the work with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he took almoſt all the enemies foot, 
and their ordnance. AS N | 4 G3: 
After this victory, the ſtrong garriſon of Bridg- 
water was taken by ſtorm. This was of great ad- 
e wee liament; for thereby a line of 
I ons was drawn over the country, from the 
evern to the ſouth coaſts; whereby Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, ftill chiefly at the king's devotion, 
were cut off from any communication with the 


* - 


eaſtern parts. 


* 


F. 7. Cromwell's next expedition was againſt Cromwell 
the club-men, a kind of third army, which ſtarted fifa fie 
up 2 in 2 counties, on oceaſion of the gs 
rapines and violences practiſed by the royaliſts in aqvic 
the weſt, Both — CR to gai — — Jong 
over, and they were formidable to tillof Briſtol, 
Cromwell's preſence, and excellent conduct, put an 8 
end to the inſurrection. | places 

Immediately after we find him before Briſtol, inn 
company with Fairfax, whom he adviſed to ſtorm 
that important City. Prince Rupert held it, with 
about 5coo horſe and foot, for the king, and had 
declared he would never ſurrender it, unleſs a mu- 
tiny happened. But Cromwell's counſel prevailing, 
an attack was made with ſo much fury, that the 

C 3 | prince 
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* thought not fit to run the hazard bf a ſecond © | 
aſſault but delivered. up the place, and with it 
moſt of the kings magazines and warlike provi- 
ſions. His majeſty bereupon diſcharged the prince, 
and wrote im ie 20 retire out of the king: . 
dam. | 
From Briftol, wich u Brigade of four regiments, . 

Cromwell-flew-to the. Devizes, and ſummoned the 
caſtle. The place Was. ſo ſtrong, that fix Charles 
Lloy?d,  the-- governor, 725 other anſwer 
but Win it and wear it. Yet, as if nothing 
us deſenſible agninſt our or commander,” 
he was ſoon-maſter-of this fortreſs. Thence haſten- 
ing to Wincheſter, he by the way, difirmed a, 

"the H Tioters : and b 
| the city, he fired . the-gyte, and erred 3, | 
made a breach in the eaſtle, which. held. out, and 
3 the- parliament's obedience. He 4d. 
A Baſing-houſs,, which. was 1 

Wincheſter, its owner, and tho 
anon improgrbie engage Porter arr Wag 

vey, and fir William Waller, having aſſaulted it in 
vain. Seventy-two men were here loſt yo 2 
| Ing fide; - and about 2co. taken, 
were the marquis himielf, . and ſeveral 
nf diſtinQion, whom Cromwell ſent 2 0 = 
parliament; and reteived the thanks of the houſe 
far. theſe: important ſervices. 11 

coming before it, was li au at the ppg bl K 0 
| — Then marching beyond Exeter; at Bavy-, 
1 fought the „ 

vr and. about 100 foot, e 5 
foe: Co flees one of which was the ing's. 
idining with: Fairfax; they in conjuncti 
Dartmouth by- ſtorm,, defeated. the TY HE: 
at Torringzon,, and purſued. the only remains of a. 

royab army. into Cornwall, where prince Charles 


pO {od en body of about 5090 horſe, and a 1000 


foot : 


3 
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8 
t 
= SER till, he was bra gh | 
n who mo raging e. ef hin in DS 
— both of them, in their turns, 5 | 
*. It was now perceived, that tho 
* . in name, Cromwell commandked in faßt, 
7: Y doing nothing without his concurrence. © * 
D pk the Whole toe benen the en af d 
£ ma nd he de death of rs. was a nr 
2 and circumventing of parties. 
A 1 the 27 655 the diſcontented p the has 264%" 
| tion had again recourſe to arms. The firſt that | 
* ee Bern un- 
= general colonel Z , 
25 oft yrs oe 11 8 0 o* for Heb: active 
— ner =o being to bated ba % anlie J 
5 * of che council of war, refuſed to ſubmit; and the 
t: | C4: better. 


951 3 
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better to ſecure themſelves, declared for the kings 
acting by commiſſion under the prince of Wales. 
Others * them, ſoon had a formidable 
body, and got poſſeſſion o ſeveral caſtles. There 
was alſo a divx pin in Kent, under the 
earl of Norwich; and another in the north, un- 
dier ſir Marmaduke Landgale. The duke of Buck- 
ingham and his brother, the earl of Holland, and 
the earl of Peterborough, appeared in arms fo 
near as Kingſton ; and part of the feet, under 
captain Batten, reyolted to the prince. In a word, 
there was ſcarce a county in Eng where there 
was not ſome aſſociation forming, in TO go the 
a This put the parliament 7 
meaſures; which. proving ſucceſsful, Fab 
the inſurrections were immediately uell'd, and a 
powerful body of the royaliſts were ſhut up in the 
town of Colcheſter ; oe being obliged, after a 
long ſiege, to ſurrender, fir George Liſle, and ſir 
Charles Lucas, two of their heads, were ſhot © 
death. by order of a council of wur. . 10 


Cromwell e g. g. Cromwell ban . en was 
part therein. very conſiderable. ,. Being ſent into Wales, colonel 


Horton, whom he diſpatched. before him, defeated 
rharn's army, ſlew 1500, and took 3000 pri- 
ſoners. Cromwell / himſelf beſieged C derte, 
which was taken by colonel * whom he left 
behind him for that purpoſe. Proce in the 
mean time into Pembrokefhire, he 1 Tenb) by 
ſtorm. Then advancing to Pembroke, where 
Langhorn, Poyer and Powell had ſtrongly fortified 
themſelves, he reduced both the town oy. caſtle 
by famine. - The three chiefs ſurrendered at mer- 
cy, and being condemned by a court- martial, 
exe ordered to be ſhot. to W but having the 
F given HY of caſting lots,Poyer Was the e ed 
one who ſuffered. The other een 
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with more lenity, and none of the towns-people 
r 


The Scots, about this time, ariel England 

A duke Hamilton, who had carried the com- 
mand from the marquis of Argyle, and was for 
reſtoring the king without conditions. Crom- 
well was ordered to advance againſt — | 
fight them. Acco ly, having com | 
Aion of 9 Gs the north 


with all his forces ; ſending to major-general Lam- 


bert, who was already in-thoſe parts, to' avoid : 


engaging till the whole army come 
Frommen was on this march, a charge of 

high-treaſon was drawn up againſt him by major 

Huntingdon, which Probed ineffectual in the 


houſe of commons. At laſt, having joined Lam- 6 


bert, he met the Scots, on the 1th of A 


e 
33 
* 


* — 


near Preſton in Lancathire: The Engliſh under He wins the 


Langdale, who had joined the Scots, behaved battle of 


reſolutely, but were ſo preſſed upon by Cromwell's * 


Men, hat they were obliged to retreat: which 
the Scots percerving, they ſoon followed their ex- 


ample, and left Crome' maſter of the field; who 
urſuing | them cloſely, ſlew many, and took a- 
ance of priſoners, with all their baggage, ar- 
tillery, and ammunition.” The next mo 
marching towards Warrington, he made a ſtand at 
a paſs, which for many hours was reſolutely diſ- 
puted with him: but at laſt he drove on the ene- 
my, ſlew -1000 of them, and took 2000 priſoners. 
He was again e at Warrington- bridge by 


Jieutenant- Bayley, who was obliged to ſur- 
render himlelf priſoner of 'war, and all' his men, 


to the number of 4000, with arms and ammuni- 


tion. As for duke Hamilton, he fled from place 
to place with about 3000 horſe, till he was taken 
at . in Staffordſhire, with all his men, and 
ſent priſoner to Windſor caſtle,” Thus dhe whole 


IB eli e : 406 Storch 
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9 of 


And ſettles 
affairs in 


Scotland. 


meme ah * That he came with an army 
to free their kingdom from the Hamiltonian 


Bde. NG 1 withent. 


> parhament,, and was 
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bort army, which had occaſioned fo much ter⸗ 
ror, was totally y routed and defeated by Cromwell, 
5 part of the ſame number of 
forces, very few of which were loſt in this impor- 


| 2 en General. Monroe, who was come in- 


as a reſerve to the duke, hearing of 
happened, and that Cromwell. was ad- 
Wenn towards him, in order to proſecute the 
advantage, thought it his beſt way to march back 
again with all exyedition. 

Hoxng x56 the. nation. of this great fear, and 
the north in of the burthen it 
under thro? the of the Scots, Cromwell 
reſolved to enter Scocland, ſelf, that he 
eſfectually root out whatever threatened K. 
8 In his way he reduced icla 
ani Carlifle, both which had revolted from their 


e ne pergrebier pr hg "alas range 


, who endeavoured We 


ty, of all public de England 
loaded with mash of honour, wing behind him, 
at the requeſt of the Argyle party, three regi- 
ments of - horſe under major-general N 
Upon his arrival at London, he __ Place 
with the beate 

eived, according to 
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a "the houſe ; which 
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The military actions of general Cromwell 
after the king*s death, during his go- 


. vernment of Ireland. 


— 


The ſtate of F. 1. HE Iriſh rebellion, which broke 
Ireland, and cout in 1641. had, thro? the neceſſi- 
eee ty of the times, been much neglected till 1649. 
r. king- I he parliament, indeed, had long before got poſ- 
dom. ſeſſion of Dublin, which was delivered up to them 
by the marquis of Ormond, who was then obliged 
to eome over to England. But being recalled by 
the Iriſh, Ormond made a league with them in 
favour of the king, and brought over moſt of the 
kingdom into an union with the royaliſts. London- 
ferry ahd Dublin were the only places that held for 
the parliament, and the latter was in great dan- 
ge of being loſt. This made colonel Jones, the 
governor, {end over to England for ſuccour ; and 
a conſiderable body of forces were thereupon or- 
dered for Ireland. The command of theſe was 
offered to Cromwell, who accepted it with ſeem- 
ing reluctance; profeſſing, that the difficulty 
which appeared in the expedition, was his chief 
motive for engaging in it; and that he hardly ex- 
ed to-prevail over the rebels, but only to pre- 
rve to the commonwealth ſome footing in that 
kingdom.“ enn 1 an 832 - Perl 
+, The parliament was ſo pleaſed with his an- 
wer, that on the 22d of June, 1649, they pave 
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Life — OCNGMWI EI. 
him a commiſſon to command all the forces that 


mould be ſent into Ireland, and to be lord-gover- 


nor of that kingdom for three years, in all affairs 


both civil and military. From the ve minute 
of his receiving this charge, Cromwell uſed an in- 
credible expedition in the raiſing of money, pro- 


You "of thi ſhipping, and drawing the forces: toge- 

or the intended Mas: The foldiery 
—— with great ſpeed do the rendezvous at 
Milford-haven, there to expect the new lord-· de- 
roch. who followed them from London on the 


'of July. His ſetting out was very pompous, 


being drawn in a coach with fix horſes, and at- 


tended by many members of the parſiament ang 
council I Rate, with the chief of the army; his 


lifeguard conſiſting of eighty. men, who had for- 
merly been commanders, a bravely mounted: 
accoutred, both _ 125 heir ervants. 


fad 2, Neve cit — a, kh ; Kiny: Sends ſuc- 

„ 0 er our. or u Crom- cours to 
well in. -this;Iriſh, jon. paring: ets pe] at A why 
Briſtol, and given orders for the train m_ 


ments before him for Dublin, 1.5 


the brave colonel Jo a who, was appoin ber, 7, 26 
pony” the parliament. - With 


tenant-general of 
the aſſiſtance of 3 18 
raiſed the ſiege of Publin, 


marquis of who had hel him with 


t commander 


contempt. . . About 4000 were killed in this action, 


and 2 500 taken, priſoners, with the loſs of only 
twenty on ve ſide. All the N. 5 
guns, ammunition, proviſions, and about 4000 l. 
in money, belonging to the royaliſts, were ob- 
2 Hh, this A the great ſucceſs of which 


both fides : Jones bavin g at 
fel ann Ea AR ey a party, by whoſe. EWA he 
, yas Il ico omg Vitory-; The. = 


A: 
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artillery, g before 
he went over to Wales, diſpatching three reg he arrival. 


entirely 5 e 


c 
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this minor, fled to Kilkenny 7 | 
ogheda, whither many nary of ho | 
arp ey e e l. 


There was work ads 
Cromwell,notwithſlanding before his 
arrival. The 2 0 ang 
not the greateſt bart of the ene, while mot 
of the fortified | places, which were numerous, 
were in the hands of the enemy: N victory f& 

complete when he expected ra r ta hear of the 
tos of Dublin, was matter of 
e Bonny He-embar eden MAR A 
| 8 r 

in in a ſhort time, w Was 

all polible Ain 2 EY 


with 
the city, at in he 
bh and. eh e ple, Kor oe 


in a 

# the cauſe of his coming, 2 only fa⸗ 
1 vour and affection, but 3 ratuities, to 
4:3 b all that ſhould aſſiſt him in the redu on of tex 
= . enemies.“ He was anſwered with loud applauſe 
1 | ants o 2 eue out e yt "ow bre wo: a 


PEE OO OO Fo {Fg OY <3 a a $3 te. coed, "If r 


e 3, Aer the Ger bes refiehed them: 
if Dublin, and ſelves, Cromwell drew them out of che city to 8 
1 tak Re neral muſter, where th there ord a Laer : 


. by torm, Body of 15,000 e 85 ET 


C 

: 

169 10, 000 were 1 
| 15 a 
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_ 7.3 lo ldier "The - 
ae this place, by 

ö attem he ce a 5 
1 have time = a Nope, 
well was waſting 10 Wade a 
9 ſooner Was tho general de 
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| than he ſummoned the govertior to ſurrender ; ; which | 
2 being ded, he immediately hung out the 
en Nocked ti the town by and or- 
5 e gh wich his fleet to do, the fame 
| yo ; ſenſible of the miſthiefs of 5 lon 
„he would not ſubmit to the common 

f f approaches, but Md Ray for * 
Having planted 4 battery on che ſouthſide of 1 
the town, which continn [ brig for two days, — 2 
two breaches were made in the walls, by which | 
fome eye of foot inimediately entered. But 
theſe being repulſed by the defendants, Freren 

drew out a. freſh; reſerve, of foot, and in perſon 
bravely entered at. their head, This 4 in- 
ſpired * ſoldiers with ſuch that none 
were able to ſtand before them ; and having now 
gained the town, they made a terrible er. 
putting all they met with, that were in arms, to 
the ſword, Cromwell had given ſuch orders, to 
ge e other places from making oppoſition.: 

2 e he Lt” to the it 
by that he believed .this ſeverity. wo fave much 
effuſion of blood.” , Aſton's * . fed 
not fall unrevenged; for they l 
every corner of the fireets, and | 
hot, retired. to the churches and, feels, About 
a hundred of them were blown up together in St. 
Peter's church ; ouly.. one man; eſcaping, who 
Toned, from the tower, and had quarter 1 555 


mons, were cloſely ſhut up and 
En Na; TRAN Ge ade O farts 
et ng EOS 
were on or 
Barbados. 2 Winning of this town mw 
ſurpriſing, ; that O-Neal, at the hearing a 
Hyore a great cath, Bas 5 Cromnrll at ken | 


my "x 3 4 
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a * 


of A'CriticatReviewof the 
- Tredagh by ſterm, if he ſhould ſtorm hell he 
WOO MAR win ' 9 


Moſt of the J. 4. The laughter at Tredagh, tho" cruel in 
north ſub- jtſelf, had the good effect that the general defired. 
eee All the other places round about ſurrendered, ' few 
marches of them waiting ſo much as for a ſummons. 


ſouthward, Dundalk was abandoned fo precipitately, that the 
and takes garriſon left their cannon behind them on the 
8 by plat- forms. Cromwell therefore, finding his name 
OM 1ufficient-at this time in the north, did not march 
any farther that way, but returned to beſiege 


Caſtle by the way. 


HFHlaving ſunimoned Wexford, and received a 
dubious anſwer from colonel Synnot, the-gover- 
nor, the general waited till he might have an ex- 

lanation. In this view he correſponded with 
him by ſeveral papers. But finding that Synnot's 
whole intent was to protract time, while the earl 


tance, Cromwell applied himſelf to ſtorming the 
caſtle. A ſmall breach being made, commiſſioners 
were ſent from the beſieged, to treat of a ſurren- 
der: but it was now too late; for no ceſſation ha- 
ving been agreed upon, the guns continued firing, 
the breach was made wider, the guard quitted the 


The enemy obſerving this, quitted their ſtations 

in all parts; ſo that the others getting over the 

'walk, poſſeſſed themſelves of the town withoy 
at oppoſition. Here, as well as at Droghe- 


any grea on. Here, as well as 

da, none were fuffered to live that they found in 
arms. In this town great riches were taken, and 

ſome ſhips ſeized in the harbour, that had much 

interrupted the trade on that coaſt: and e, 

rity here uſed had the ſame effect as at Drogheda; 
"the terror ſpread to all the towns and forts along 

| © Mat ie u en eee tie 


o 


* 


Ag | „ . 1 A. „er | 8 
Werford, taking in Killingkerick and Arkloe- 


of Caſtlehaven with coo men came to his aflif-, 


caſtle, and ſome of Cromwell's men entered it. 
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the coaſt; as phy eg WI ch fared t Ne. wth 
ral the 0 855 — ET 1 a+ i | 


ar 5. The winter now coming iy and it Refuſes to 
being a very wet ſeaſon, Cromwell's troops ſuffer. 82 into 
ell Sug! from the weather, and the flux then ra- _ 
ging ume e Hy thought theſe reaſons; takes Roſs, 

ould have NE him, for the preſent, to Put à and re- 
os to his conqueſts ; but he was of another mind, Ceives the 

more in the right than they. The difficulties Fro 

the marquis of Ormond met with in bringing a ar 
new army into the field, the antient diſagreement 
again breaking out between the popiſh confederates 
and him, the 2 intelligence held by Cromwell 
in the proyince of Manſter, and the mighty affairs 
that called him back to England, were to him *. 
more powerful motives for continuing the war, 
than the winter was to interrupt his progreſs. 

Being thus reſolved, he marches towards Roſs, 
a 3 town upon the Barrow. The lord Tae 

was governor ofthis place, who had a Potent 

riſon with him; aud. the better to ſecure it, Bo 
mond, Caftlehayen, and lord Ardes, cauſed, 1500 
men to bo boated over to reinforce i; 3: which was, 
done in ght of Cromwell's army, who were not 
able to hinder it. However, the lord - general no 
ſooner- came before the Town, but he oned 
the. governor to ſurrender it to the parliament of 
England; declaring, that “ he 3 y 
much as poſſible, to avoid the effuſion 'of blood? v5 
No anſwer was. at preſent returned, till the great 

guns began to play; When the wernor, being ap- 
pr rehenſive of the fame uſage” "other garriſons 

d met with, wa illing to treat; which being 
allow d, they came to this agreement: 0 the 
town be delivered up to the 19 Cromwell, 
and they within march away, with bag and bag- 
gage, to Kilkenny.” » "Fifteen hu 
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Us good ſervice.in other places. "+ eel 


narquis of Ormond: being ford 0 
mtu Fon pay! my 


A eaten the * 


ed to Cromwell. In the mean t ie "King C3 
Cork, Youghall, Bandon-bridge, Ant other pare 


| ſons, voluntarily declared for the conqueror ; w 
| plac proved 55 t uſe in the red eden of 


aller, and of a 13 Sir Charles Co 


and colonel Venables were 125 Hem in the” 


4, - - - 


'% 6. Cromwell being ate of Rk 1 way 
bridge of boats over the Barrow,, ang fat do 
before Duncannon : but this. place a well 

ET it would” 


ovided with neceſſaries, Key he j 
e loſing time to tatry then he Wie! *. 


to give him 
both horſe and foot, was. n to Comme 
which was much * 
Ces ere bo ws the flux, and other- "Me? 
ſes:: notwithſtan Aung. which, the mare u [ 
the approach of; the. enemy, drew, g withio | 
making. any, attempts, or friking de ſtroke, 
Hereupon a, little town, five miles 
from. Roſs, was reduced by, colonel Abbot ; and 
colonel. Reynolds, coming before Qurich, divide 
his men into two parties, With one of F which he 
entered a gate, While he amuſed the ** with 
the other, and-ſo;togk.about . 4 Hundred, ,Priſoners, 
without: the loſs of one man. , 
Cromwell, after this, _ took Ms Br ao 
made an attempt upon. Waterford: but the 1 
being far advanced, and the weather e 
thought proper to retire into quarters for a, art 
time. In the mean; Ik, \Paſſage-fort was 


ed. by a party of the enemy, who were totally 


reed by colonel Zankey,.and-359 gf: them. ta 
priſoners. Several other skirmiſhes we 


Gl ovich the like ſuccels : but the loſs 3 


fol 
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| een Jones, Who died at Wexford of a violent 


ſtruck a damp upon all, eſpecially as it was 
followed by that of 5 1m, brave co and 
abundance of the os Cons 1 Recruits, how- 
ever, arrived: dail py Een 3 and ſome of 
the. Iriſh . under Ormond, as pou, as: the Engliſh, 
revolted to the victorious Cromwell; who made 
great uſe of the animoſities between them and Or- 
mond, endeayouring, in the mean time, by the 
moſt artful inſinuations, to draw over the marquis 
himſelf to the intereſt of the parliament. 
Even while the army was in winter - quarters, 
our vigilant general cauld” not be JinaQtive. He 
hg clones garriſons that were in his poſſeſſion 
— 5 — ve orders för affairs both civil 
en the mayor of Kingſale de- 
breed 8 h he keys, he returned them n= 
ng.. to cuſtom, but gave them to. co nel 
Stubber che governor 3 bis reaſon fir wRtich was: 
that the mayor bei hoth a papiſt and an Iriſh- 


7 
. 
- 
4 3 
| 
o 


20 7. The W at this time beings pre. Tak Takes the 


henfive of ſome: deſigns carrying on in Scotland, field 


which might require. — preſence, or- San, on - 
dered the ſpeaker to: write for him over.: — — op 
22 eq on C 


over; but be Ariel * army into two 
„ the more ta diftreſa.the marquis of Orm 
One party he commanded himſelf, and gave the 


other ta Ireton; pee: were. to march. 5 the 
r $ two: 


Vacate, coward the ron of I 
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3 3 and by the way he took in a caſtle 
"EY Eilan, Clogher-houſe, and Raghill-caftle, 
HFaving with difficulty paſſed the river Shewer, 
at ten one night he arrived before Feathard, a 
zrriſon town under one Butler, and immediately 
" a trumpeter to ſummon it. But they thot 
at the trumpeter, and declared, that the night was 
not a. fit time to ſend a ſummons in. Hereupon 
Cromwell prepared to ftorm, which brought the 
governor to a treaty, and the next morning Fea- 
thard was ſurrendered upon articles 1 
| Calan, a ſtrong place, defended by three caſtles; 
was next to be attacked. Here he was joined by 
Ireton, Reynolds, and Zankey, whoſe ſoldiers to- 
gether made a conſiderable body. They ſtormed 
the caſtles: one after another, and carried them all 
in the ſpace of one day: upon which the whole 
: parti, except Butler's troops, who ſurrendered 
efore the cannon were fired, were put to the fword, 
© -Aﬀeer the by 13 — Ca Oe e Wer the 
town, they marched back to Feathard, by the wa 
21 8 caſtles of Cnoctopher and Ball nid 
which were ſoon followed by Kiltenon, Arſenon, 
Coher, and Dundrum, all very confiderable places. 


15 F. 8. Cromwell had now entirely ſubdued all 


f 55 the places of Importance, except Limerick, Wa- 


terſord, Clonmell, Galloway, and Kilkenny. Theſe 
were all towns of great ſtrength, and would ne- 
ceſſarily take up ſome time. He reſolved, how- 
ever, to attempt the laſt, and in that view, ſent 
orders to colonel Hewſon, the new governor of 
Dublin, to bring him all the forces he could draw 
out of the Garriſons on that fide. Accordingly 
Hewſon joined him near Gowram, a populous and 
ſtrong town, governed by one Hammond, who 
_Feturned a very reſolute anſwer, upon being ſum- 
moned to ſurrender. The great guns upon this 


« 


| began to play, and did fuch execution, as obliged 
r | H = 
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Hammond to demand a parley 1 but the only 


terms he could now obtain were, that the 
common ſoldiers ſhould have their New, and the  _ 
_— be diſpoſed of as the general- thought SW 


lace being thus delivered up, Hammond, 
2 the commiſſion officers but one, were the 


Beer day ſhot to death; and the 4 rk _ 


chaplain, was hanged... 
Proceeding now to Kilkenny ' (which, — 
its ordinary garriſon, had bil reinforced” from 


the neighbouring towns that furrendered) when 1 


he came within a mile of the walls, Cromwell 
ſummoned ſir Walter Butler the governor, and'the 
corporation, to deliver up the city: Which they 
refaſing to do, he drew nearer, and erected a -bat- 
tery in the moſt convenient: place, "notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition from within. With about 100 ſhot 
a breach was opened, at which the ſoldiers engaged 
the enemy, while colonel Ewer with 1000 foot, 
gained another part of the city, called Iriſh-town 
The beſieged, however, were ſo deſperate, chat 


neither coul Crowweld enter the breach, nor Ew- 


er gain the bridge which led into the heart of the 
place. But a little conſideration brought the go- 

vernor to better meaſures, and after a day's debate, 
it was agreed, that the caſtle and city ſhould be 
delivered up to Cromwell, with all the arms, am- 
munition, and publick ſtores ; that the inhabitants 


ſhould” be protected in this; perſans, „and 


well's army that the governor, officers, 
and ſoldiers: ſhould march away with bag and 
baggage.” Thus wa Kilkenny, which had been 
the nurſery of the late rebellion, and the reſidence 
of the ſupreme council, reduced to the parliament's 
obedience in leſs than a week, chiefly by the vigi- 


lance; activity, and indefatigable 5 4 


W Cromwell, who! ie on 


theſe 
0 A. * Ys "def | 
. * 3 * 
4 


> a 


—_— only- pow hoe: two thoufand pounds to Crom- 
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deſperate occaſions, expoſed himſelf to the moſh 


t. 
; Excuſes F. 9. Having ſettled the affairs of 
_— Cromwell n to Oarrick, ya ay to pro- 
acht: eeed on further action. But firſt he wrote a lettexto 
obtains - "the ſpeaker. of 3 giving an account 
ee of the taking * 2 and ru other pla- 
TEAS ces; confeſling received many private inti- 
8 mations of the parliamentꝰs ure, — his com- 
by ſtorm. ing home; but that as he did not receive his hon. 
our's letter till the army. was in the field, and had 
not ſince heard any thing farther of the parliament! 
reſolution, 2 os t himſelf. obli e 
a more clear expretiionof their wi to which be 

was always — to ſubmit.” | 

About this — the marquis of Ormond, and 
his aſſociates, appointed a meeting in Weſt-meath, 
to conſider of ſome way to ſupport their cauſz 
which was ruined 1 every where. - The reſult 


| - without 

ions, fur down: — . OW * 
2000 120 horſe as ſoon 

as a ſiege was formed, he detached colonel Reynolds 

and ſir T heophilus Jones, with 2500-horle, foot, 
and . dragoons, to prevent Ormond's deſign. Gt 

Charles Goot alſo took the: field with 3000 men, 


Roſs, who was marching with go men to e 
my > Clonmell. - Many vonſiderable perſona were ha 
=, o taken, and among them the biſhop himſelf, bo 

1 ente to a al kep by e Pa 


N $8 ö 

1 I with the: ſame intent. But the marquis ſhifting 

i þ from place to to avoid Rey- 
} — "that his men might not rem Ke, - heſie 
1 | Tnthemean timethelord Br 
x — er detachment, defeated the f 
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3 


r the walls, in fight of the garri- 
Which ſo diſcouraged them, chat imme- 
2 furrendered to the bon nl This 
2 
t 37 , 
e ebe to the ſoldiers that 
45 before-Clonmell, and ne them reſdlute in the 
-buſinsſs, notwithſtanding vigorous reſiſtance 
they met with. The active —.—5 having 
ſummoned O-Neal, the governor, to no purpoſe, 
——— his uſual method of — The 
great guns being planted, à breach was ſon open- 
ed, Which-the eber b eren ee and, 


very : their 

four hours fighting, - with doubt- 

— carried all before them. This 

Was looked upon to be the hotteſt ſtorm, of ſo long 

ccontinuance, that had ever been Khown. But the 
ſubduing of Clonmell, tho with ſo much difficulty, 
es e ee e on 


urns home 

others ; and . peſpropdy in- his! — 

affairs, and- Vſongreat ſway, 70c- and leaves 

mines; book. to ea. about this-time, Ireton his 
11 er. 


favonrers,ob him.: - 
to take Waterford and Dur 


blocked up Waterford, when about the 
middle of May, by x adv cider, INE e 


Fei EES FEEL RESETTETRETSY OS 


A Orftical Ruvittw of the 
of che parliament, he was obliged to leave Ahe k. 
niſhing of his conqueſts to his ſon- in- law Ireton, 
whom for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord. deputy. 
And fo fortutiate® was: Ireton in his & . 
that tho“ he died of the plague in 4 year! and 
half after, he took Waterford and Limefidk, aud 
left very fow places in the hands of the enemy!" 
Cromwell was in Ireland about nine months, in 

which incbnſiderable time. he performed more 
than any king or queen of England had been able 
to do in as many years. Before he left the king 
dom, in order to weaken the Iriſh,” he 'contrivet 
-means for tranſporting no leſs than 40,000 of them 
out of their Country into foreign ſervice, few 8g 
whom ever returned again. He alſo ſettled the- 
civil affairs, and procured a more fumimaxy 1 
of adminiſtring j juſtice than ever yet was known, 
After which he embarked for England, and failed 
home, as it were, in triumph. At Briſtol he was 
thrice ſaluted by the great guns, and welcomed 
with many other demonſtrations of joy. On 
HFHonſlow-heath he was met by general Fairfax, 
many members of parliament and officers of the 

8 and ae of the common pec 8 

to Hyde- the 
of, wf colnet Barkeſead's bim far, Wp a 

—.— up for that purpoſe, gave him ſeveral vol- 
lies with their ſmall arms. Thus in a triumphant 

manner he entered London, amidft a eroud of at- 
tendants, friends and citizens, and was received 
with the higheſt acclamations. And having re- 

- ſumed his place in parliament, the ſpeaker, in an 
elegant ſpeech, returned him the thanks of the 

- houſe for his great and faithful ſervices'i in Ireland. 

After which the lord-lieutenant gave them a pars 

- tHealay: account of the ſtate and Menon, of nk 
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Cromer y: war 2 ena the Scot n. 
Aer king Charles the ſecond; till be totally 
ROME, them at the battle. of; Wordgfter.:..,; 


WELLS 19 YG I IT TIED 1 «aff * 9 babe 


9.5 1. ＋ HE laſt war in which Cromwell was Rig of the 
perſonally enga ed, was a the war with 
SR and er unn king Char es the ſe-the Scots, 
cond. In leſs thaw A Wr his return 1 e 
Ireland, he was employ* 5 new l n 
which took Him ur 5 1 time and labour. Ted he 
Scots, u pon die latein death, had proclaimed hispot of lord 
ſon AAR ſovereign,” and ſent cammiſſioners to — 
Hague, to acquaint his majeſty on what terms 
they would Beer ory ng the chief of which was 
„ that he ſhould conform to both the covenants, 
and oblige others to. do the ſame.” The treaty 1 — 1 5 
tween them was long on foot, his majeſty in je 
mean time, ſhifting from place to place for his fe. 
curity ; till at laſt, by his granting a commifl-oeen 
to the n of Montroſe Who was ' hated oo 
the kirk, the King had liked to have ſpoiled al 
But upon the execution of the marquis, and a freſh nm 
plication from the 9 he en, Ws 


Vvancement 


Fair reer 


a 

nat 1 1650, to all And arrived in 
1 deutend on the tot Fat month, having ben. 
F. ed che covenanrs foot on ſhore 
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A Critical RxvIxw of the 
to raiſe forces for the king's ſervice, with which, 
was ſupp. Ps they. or. Fe to-inyade England. 
| | Whilet reparations were carrying on in Scot" 
land, the eee here were providing for 
their own ſecurity,?' and it was with a view 
this, that they had ſent for Cromwell from Ir 
He, as ſoon as he arrived; perſuaded- the counc 
not to be behind - hand with the enemy, but to pre- 
vent the Scots Invaſion of E „ 16ns Bac by carrying 
the War directly into Scotland. Some ſcrupulous 
men, however, and among them general Fairfax, 
e ip this, as being contrary to the covenant 
a two Ver 9 romwell and his 
| : carried it againſt me who thereu 
104 Fes his ae e he was much = 
i | ſuaded to the contrary, even by Cromwell himſelf. 
4 Þþ The parliament: were at no loſs for one to;ſucceed 


+4 in that great office; for having ſufficiently experi- 
cz | enced the valour, condult, and Eithfulneſ of Crom: 
{4:3 well, who had in fact been long at the head of the 
army, tho' only lieutenant: general in name, 
ſoon A. 45. and all, N he ane 
general; an act for conſtit 
and appointing Oliver Cromwell, eſq; to de 
RR 7 e all the forces xaiſed, 
to be rai y authority of i 
the common - wealth of England vi 


Cromwell "IF: 2. "Bafore his 1 Stand, ies 
roceeds well moved the council that he might be eaſed of 
EO. the affairs of Ireland. But he could only obtain 
Pork he and to haye five others joined with him in the commif; 
the parlia- fion for governing that kingdom, who were Lud: 
ment de- low, Ireton, colonel John Jones, major  Salway; 
clare the and one mr. Weaver; any three of whom were to 
1 _— * make a committee. Aud now the lord-g ral ſet 
2 - ak 4 out for - the north after. the army, . recei 
1 9 great demonſtrations of reſpe as he paſſed . 
14 At York he Was a tene and magni 
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tained" by the corporation; but ſtaid no longer 

than to order ſupplies for eo emp 5 1 

The committee of eſtates in Scotland, before 

this, ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at the news of an 
Engliſh army's marching northwards. They ſent 

2 letter to the ſpeaker of the Engliſh parliament, 

« ſetting forth their conſternation, and declaring that 

the forces they were raiſing were only for their own 

defence; defiring to' know, whether the Engliſh- 

army, now on the march, was to act on the of- 

fenſive or defenſive”. They wrote alſo to fir Ar- 

thur Haſlerigg governor of Newcaſtle, major-ge- 

neral Lambert, and the lord-general Cromwell, in 
much the ſame terms. On the other hand, the 
parliament of England publiſhed a declaration of 

the grounds and reaſons of their army's advance, 

*« *accuſing the Scots of acting contrary to agree- 2 
ment, in having invaded England before under duke 
Hamilton, and now preparing for another invaſion: 

in © wehe. Charles Stuart king of England *' 


and Ireland, tho“ had no authority in thole © 
Bale e 23 thor. 1 „ vt 
parliament and army, as ſectaries, and ranki N 
them with malignants ee e e 
The Scots perceiving that the parliament of 
England was not to be impoſed on, now laboured 
by all poſſible means to render their army odious ; 
and ſo did they terrify the common people by miſ- 
repreſentations of Cromwell's commiſſion; as if he 
was to deſtroy all he met with, that they were 
hardly ſatisfy'd by a declaration of the lord-gene- 
ral and the army, „ reminding them of the be- 
haviour of the Engliſh forces when they were be- 
fore in Scotland, and proteſting that none but thoſe 
who had endeavoured to engage foreign princes 
againſt the commonwealth of England, or had ex- 
erciſed actual hoſtility, ſhould have the leaſt vio- 
lence offered to them, _— in body or goods.” 
CCC ³˙·öꝛ ²˙ ö Tr 4 
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Scotland, 


and for- 


bids all in- 


juries to 


the na- 
tives, who 


are greatly 
tercity d. 


* Ai Critical — 
In che mean time leavin; York, Cromwell came 


to Northallerton and Da ington, being falated; as 


he paſted by, with the ordnance. At Durham be 
was met by fir Arthur Haflerigg, who conducted 
him to Newcaſtle, and there ty entertained 
him. From Newcaſtle he haſtened 6s Berwick, 
and cauſed à general review of the army on 


Haggerſton- moor, where he was received with 


demonſtrations of joy, by a gallant body of 
5 and 1 1000 boot F 7. — he Ent 
the army*s declaration into Scotland, containing 
the grounds of their march into at kingdom. 
One copy hereof was convey'd to the Scotch ge- 


neral, another to the e en w_ a oy to 
the committee of eſtates. 


722 


47 3. W e ben ed e hes 1 
verge of Scotland, he drew out the army upon a 
kill, within Berwick-bounds, where th E 
full proſpect of the adjacent country, and made a 


ſpeech to them, exhorting them to bo faithful 


and courageous, and then not to doubt of a bleſ- 


from God, and all encouragement from him- 
ſelf.“ This ſpeech was anſwered with loud and 


: _ unanimous acclamations from the ſoldiers 3 Who 


a ſhout. That night 


Mordington's caſtle, where the general cauſed pro- 
clamation to be made, e ities 


half a mile from their quarters, with our 
licence.“ | 


mom Berwick to — ſhould: and t — no- 


being ordered to march, entered · into Seotland with 
near che lord 


'of 
death, ſhould offer viokuee to the or ef 


ſocts of any in Scotland not found in arms 3 and 
that none, on the ſame penalty, ee -s 


The next day they arrived at Dee when 
they were recruited with proviſions, by tips ſent 


thither from England for thy) ſe; —— 
having taken care, Lebte hand, Let "ch 
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Life of OLiver CROMWE ETI. 53 
thing. From Dunbar they marched to: Hadding- 
ton, within reg "oy Edinburgh. And in 
all this march they did not fee one Scotchman un- 
der ſixty years of age, nor any youth above-fix, 
and but very few women and children; the Scotch 
miniſters having aſſured their people, that the 
Engliſh would cut the throats of all the men be- 


| tween ſixty and fixteen years of Age, cut off the _ 

N right-hands of all the youth between fixteen and 

8 ſix, burn the women's breaſts with hot irons, and 

5 9. 4 After the army's remove from Hadding. After at- 
6 ton, they underſtood that the enemy was difpoled tempting 


to give them battle on a heath called Gladſmoor. f (-o 
The Engliſh hereupon, took care to poſſeſs theme gad e 
ſelves of the place before them: but the Scots did Scots to a 
not think fit to appear, notwithſtanding that the battle, is 
general did all that lay in his power to proyoke en 1 
them to it. Some ekirmiſhes however happenech N, re, 
about the poſſeſſion of a place called Arthur's hill, teres. 
which the iſh made themſelves maſters of. 
As he could not draw the Scots to action, Crom- 
well intended to have begun with them; but was 
prevented by a great rain, and obliged to draw off 
his army towards Muſcleborough. The enemy, up- 
on his retreat, did all they could to diſtreſs his 
army, and put his rear- guard into ſome confuſion: 
but were ſoon repulſed by major- general Lambert, 
and colonel Whalley, the king ſtanding all the 
while on a caſtle to ſee the encounter. Between 
three and four a clock the next morning, the En- 
gliſh were attacked in their quarters at Muſclebo- 
rough, with great fury, the enemy being animated 
by ſome of their Miniſters ; but victory was ſtill 
on their fide, for eee ee rf 3 
ſued them within half a league of Edinburgh, kil- 
ling ſeveral, and taking many priſoners. Crom- 
got-much * after this action, by ſend- 
5 -3 ; ing 
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ing the chief of the Scotch officers, who were 
wounded and taken, in his own coach to Edin 
burgh. This vindicated him, in a great meaſure, 
from the reports that had been given out of his 


F. 5. Having marched again to Dunbar, to take 
in freſh ſupplics, the general gave away a great 
quantity of corn among the poor of the place. 
who were in extreme want. In the mean time the 
Scots miniſters at Edinburgh, imagining he was 
quite retired, gave publick thanks to God, for 
putting terror into the hearts of the Engliſh ſec- 
taries : but his ſudden return to Muſcleborough 
made them aſhamed of what they had done, and 
proved that general Leſley, who was not ſo confi- 


ir 


* 


dent as to be off his guard, could judge better of 


events than his enthuſiaftical teachers. 


An equivocal meſſage now arriving from Leſley, 


concerning the ſtate of the preſent difference, and 


would take the intentions of the Scots from what 


they had continued to act; concluding, that if 
Lefley was reſolved to come to a battle, he had a 
fair opportunity of doing it; otherwiſe, to what 


purpoſe did they both wait“? 7, > 4 ; 
Finding he could not provoke the Scots to an 


engagement, Cromwell removed to Pentland-hills, 


and there pitched his tents within ſight of Edin- 
burgh.' About the ſame time he executed a ſer- 


jeant, for plundering a houſe contrary to his de- 
claration. He alſo took in ſome {mall garriſons, 
and at the requeſt of the Scots appointed a con- 
ference, 'in which he was aſſured, that when 


opportunity ſerved, it ſhould be ſeen that they 


wanted not courage to give him battle.” While 
he lay here, he advanced one day at the head of 
. ia 8 f 


7 


full of inſipid diſtinctions about the king and the 
cauſe; the Engliſh general gave him to under- 
ſtand, that he was not to be thus amuſed, but 
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Life of Or VER CRoMWEL L. 
a party, in order to ſhew how 
engage 3 when one of the Scots, who knew him, 


fired a carbine at him: upon ng Cromwell * 


ſhould Wr ee b. 4 © wie 
the mark. 

KN Soul be telkous!to derb alle peng le 
tween the two armies, before they actually came 


to an engagement. Cromwell, ſays father 


Orleans, w ole intereſt it was to come ſoon to a 
battle, in a country where his army found no- 
thing to ſubſiſt on, marched directly to the ene- 


my, who lay between h and 
A two places, and the heart 
of the country. The cunning Engliſtman tried 


all ways to aw Leſley to fight ; ood cyano 


ſtood his trade, and it being his intereſt to 


tract time, ſo to ruin the enemy's army, w. 
had neither ammunition nor —— ba wha 
eat e, 

himſelf fo ſtrongly n that Cromwell 
durſt not attack him. The Engliſh general uſed 
all baits and known in war, to oblige 
the Scot to fight ; ſometimes drawing him 
towards Dunbar, as if he would have beſieged 
Edinburgh, and again moving to get between 
ut the Scot dexteroufly avoid- 
ed thoſe ſnares; and tho' the Engliſh army kept 
up cloſe with him, he ſo ordered his motions, and 
Poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that the whole 
month of Auguſt was ſpent in theſe counter- 


ches, ſo tedious to a man of Cromwell's ſpirit, 


b who: could never 'meet with an opportunity, ei- 
ther to fight in the open field, ee his ene- 
e ere . UE een 
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ready he was to 
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5.6. At lat, am the goth of Auguſt, Crom 


3 „ well drew.out his arm A from Muſcleborough, and 


* 
nr 
S 
D 
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ing the firſt of September, the Scots being drawn 


marched towards H gton. The Scots obſer- 


ving the Engliſh army — followed them 


cloſe 3 and falling upon the rear - guard of horſe in 
Ahe night, having the advantage of a clear moon, 
beat them up to the rear of foot. Which 


| * them, ut them in- 
2 e en —— | 


to proſecute the advantage, and withal, a-cloud o- 
verſhadowing the moon, gave the Engliſh an ho 


portunity to ſecure themſelves, and cover 
Haddington, w. 
danger of being A 


main body. Being come to 

they were in continual 

by the enemy, the general ordered a ſtrict watch 
to he kept, to prevent the worſt. The Scots con- 


_ .ceiving they had now more than advan- 


e, about midnight attempted the En - 
po on the weſt end of the town; —— 
repulſed, and ſet further off, The next day, be- 


up at the weſt end of the town, in a very advan- 


tagedus place, the Engliſh drew out on the eaſt | 


into an open field, very fit for both armies to en- 
gage in; where having waited ſome hours for the 
coming of the Scots, and perceiving they would 
not fight but upon an advantage, —_ 
to their former reſolution, | marched may 0 
Dunbar. 5 
The Scotch army lend at a e dif. 
«tance, being —.— with the 1 of three 
regiments; and ſeeing the Engliſh lod 


bar, hovered about them upon the cen ball hills 


like a thick cloud, menacing nothing but ruin 


and deſtruction, and locking down upon. them as 
their ſure prey. 


The lord-general was now in great diſtreſs and 
look'd upon himſelf as undone. His army was 
in a FOE weak and _ * and in great 
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Life of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
want of proviſions, whereby their courage alſo 
was ve 1 abated; while the Scots were 


ſtout and hearty, in their own. country, and upon 
very advantageous 5 
more than doubled the Engliſh in number, being 


And beſides, they 
about twenty ſeven thouſand, whereas the others 


| | were but twelve thouſand. Some ſay they had in 
their army about thirty thouſand horſe and foot; 


and the Engliſh were reduced to ten thouſand 


at moſt. General Cromwell, with this  fickly 
company, was now hem'd. in on e ſide by 


make ſure work, had alſo by a ſtrong party 
_ cured Coberſpath, the only paſs —— 13% 


Engliſh army, who had not above three days fo- 
rage for their horſes. Thus were they reduced to 


the utmoſt ſtraits, ſo that they had now no way 


left, but either to give up themſelves a prey to 


their inſulting enemies, or ta fight | 
unequal terms, and under thoſe great & ſadvanta- 
In this extremity the lord-general, on the 2d 
of September, called a council of war, in which, 


after ſome debate, it was reſolved to fall upon the 
enemy the next morning, about an hour before 
day; and accordingly the ſeveral regiments were 


ordered to their reſpective poſts. Here we are 


told by biſhop Burnet, That Cromwell, under 


theſe. preſſing difficulties, called his officers 
together to ſeek the Lord, as they expreſſed it : 
after which, he bid all about him take heart, for 


God had certainly heard them, and would appear © * 
for them. Then walking in the earl of 


ba gardens, that lay under the hill, and by 
proſpective glaſſes diſcerning a great motion in 
the Scotch camp; Cromwell, thereupon ſaid, 
God is delivering them into our hands, they are 


N D coming 
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coming down to us. And the biſhop ſays, that 
Cromwell lov'd to talk much of that matter all, 


his life long afterwards. | 


Totally 
xouts the 


Scotch army 
in the battle 


The Scots, it ſeems, had now at aft reſolved 


to fight the Engliſh, and to that end were com- 


ing down the hill ; where, if they had continued, 


the Engliſh could not have gone up to engage 


them without very great diſadvantage. This re- 


ſolution was contrary to Leſley's opinion; who, 
tho' he was in the chief command, had a com- 
mittee. of ſtates to give him his orders, among 


whom Wariſtoun was one. Theſe being weary 


of lying in the fields, thought that Leſley did not 


make haſte enough to deſtroy the army of the 


ſectaries, as they called them. Leſley, on the 


other hand; told them, that by lying there all was 


"ſure, but that by engaging in action with brave 


and deſperate men, all might be loſt ; and yet they 
fill preſſed him to fall on. Many have imagined 
that there was treachery in all this ; but the fore- 
mentioned author ſays, he was perſuaded there 
was no treachery in it; only Wariſtoun was too 
hot, and Leſley was too cold, and yielded too 
eaſily to their humours, which he ſhould not have 
done. This reſolution of the Scots, to fall upon 
the Engliſh, was for ſame time retarded by the 
unſeaſonableneſs of the weather; and in the mean 
while, as we have already obſerved, Cromwell 
reſolved to fall upon them. 
FS. 7. The night before the battle prove 
dreadfully rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord-gene 
took more than ordinary care of himſelf and his 
army. He refreſhed his men in the town, and 
above all things ſecured his match-locks againſt the 
weather, whilſt his enemies neglected theirs. The 
Scots were all the night employed in coming down 
the hill ; and early in the morning, being Tueſ⸗ 
day the third of September, before they were put 


in order, general Cromyell drew out a rong par- 
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ty of "horſe and falling upon the horſe- guat 
made them tetire. Then immediately his bodies 
both of horſe and foot advancing, the fight ſoon 
ew hot on all ſides; till after about an hour's 
Ti pute, the whole numerous army of the Scots 


was totally routed. . Two. regiments ſtood their 
ground, and were almoſt all killed in their ranks. ' 
he reſt fled, and were purſued as far as Hadding- 

ton with great execution. About four thouſand 
were ſlain on the place and in the purſuit, and ten 
thouſand taken priſoners, many of whom were 
deſperately wounded. Fifteen thouſand arms, all 
the artillery' and ammunition, with above two 
hundred colours, were taken; and all with the 
loſs of ſcarce three hundred Engliſh.” ' Priſoners of 
note were fir James Lumſdale lieutenant-general 
of the foot, the lordLibberton (who ſoon after died 


of his wounds) adjutant-general Bickerton, ſcout. 


maſter Campbel, fir William Douglas, the lord 


Grandiſon, and colonel. Gourdon ; befides twelve 


licutenant-colonels, fix majors,” forty. two captains, - 
and ſeventy five lieatenants.” The two Leſſeys eſ- 
caped to Edinburgh, which upon the news of 
this defeat was immediately quitted' by its gatri- 
ſon, and Leith reſolved to admit the conquerors, 
being not able to keep them out. 

'Thus this formidable army, which. had fo late- 
ly triumphed in a confident aſſurance of victory, 
was totally defeated and overthrown by one not 
half ſo numerous, which at the ſame time was re- 
duced almoſt to the. laſt extremity. But this ex- 
tremity making them fix upon à firm reſolution 
either to conquer or die, and withal, their falling 
ſo ſuddenly upon the Scots, when * ſo little ex- 


8 8 them, but deſigned firſt to fall upon them, 


ſeem to be the true occaſion of this wonderful 


turn of affairs. The lord-general himſelf drew 
up a narrative of this memorable victory, and 
ſent it by a courier to the council of ſtate, Who 
8 ordered 


S 
ces of this 
victory. 


remains of the army from Dui 


8 n and ſplit into many Parties and. acts 


— 

8 
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ondered it to be read in all the churches of Lon+ 
don, with ſolemn thankſgiving : and the colours 
taken in this battle being ſent up to the. _ 
my, eee 


ths 


ho 8. This ey addion, (te moſt eitel one 
that ever Cromwell was en in, and which 
for that reaſon we have related more particularly 
than many others) mg thus happily ended, the 
Engliſh ſoldiers were inſpired with new courage, 
The lord-general, ſoon 1 this battle was over, 
ſent Lambert to attempt Edinburgh, the capital, 
and ſecure Leith, that the Eng liſh | ſhips might the 
more conveniently ſupply "the army. Lambert 


took poſſeſſion of both. on the ſame day, they ha: 


ving been deſerted by the Scots, and found Wers 
ſeveral pieces of ordnance, many arms, and a 


confiderable quantity of proviſions. But tho". the 


| Ent were maſters of the town, Edinburgh- 


_ ſill remained in the hands of the enemy þ 
yet this, tho” judged wa 0,06 was at. laſt re: 


| duced by our viftorious 


_ Several thin gp. Fiel ho 8 before the 
e of that fortrels was undertaken. Cromwell 
invited the Edinburgh miniſters in the caſtle to re- 
turn to their cures ; which they obſtinately refu- 
ſed, pretending they had no ſecurity for their per- 
ſons. , On this occaſion ſeveral letters paſſed be- 
tween the general, the governor, and theſe mint- 
ſters ; who. {till perſiſting in their ſtiff⸗ necked way, 
the general cauſed En ih miniſters to officiate ! in 
their places. The chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
the committees of the church and fate, and the 
, all retired to 
pr ling, in dates” to recover heir ſhattered 
But all the methods they could uſe fig- 

5 little ; for the Scots were divided 2908 
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ons, which Cromwell, no doubt, knew how to 


manage to his advantage, while the motions of 
his army round about . kept the whole 


country in awe. e in the mean 
time, were taken i in Fe his deputies, and a conſi- 
derable victory was gained by Lambert over colo- 


nel Ker, at Lyn” eh whereby. the power. of 
the remonſtrators, one of the molt violent ”m 
then uſing, was entirely ruined. 


$. 9. The taking of Edinburgh caſtle ſoon 8 
welt This is the moſt conſiderable ſtrong- hold and fiege of 
in Scotland, havin . line e e 
585 of nature It is ſeated upon a high 

RY, rock, has bas 5 entrance, that ſteep; 
which only two or three can go a: breaſt. 
lade, it overlo Ne and commands all the. places 
about it; ſo that Cromwell's men were often gal- 


led by the cannon from thence, in their quarters 
at Edinburgh. 


When Cromwell came firſt — Be this ſtrong 
place, which was not long after the defeat at 
unbar, he ſummoned the governor, colonel 
Dundafs, to deliver it up to him; which having 
no effect, he began to conſult how to reduce it by 
force. Nothing encouraged the attempting it * 
ſtorm ; and all probable ways being debated 
| was at laſt reſolved to force it by mines. In or- 
der to this work, miners were {ent for, and to- 
wards the latter end of September, the galleries 
were * in the ai ; which the befieged no 
ſooner ſaw, but they fell to fnng upon them. 
But this. proved no. impediment. to e Engliſh, 
who, with indefatigable labour, nk through 
the earth till they came to the main rock. This 
put them to a ſtand, but did not make them give 
over ; for having made holes in the rock, they 
filled. them full of powder, and e to 
a e . gs 
uy 
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But this mining work going but ſlowly on, the 
lord-general; fearing he ſhould not be able to 


% 


blow the caſtle into the air, endeavoured now to 
level it with the ground; and to that end, he 


OG 
. 

: 
. 


raiſed a battery fortify'd with gabions and other 
contrivances, deſigning to play inceſſantly from 


thence with cannons and mortars. 'The governor 


was very much amazed at this, and began to | 


think it a vain thing to endeavour to withſtand 
the Engliſh induſtry ; though/he did his utmoſt to 


anſwer the expectations of thoſe by whom he was 


_ entruſted. The battery being raiſed to a conveni- 
ent height, 4 mortar-pieces and 6 battering 
were forthwith nibunted againſt the caſtle. But 
before the word of command was given, the lord- 
general thought fit once more to ſummon the go- 
vernor, in the following terms; That he bei 


reſolved to uſe ſuch means as were put into his 


hands, for the reducing of the caſtle, did, for 


preventing further miſery, demand the rendering 


of the place to him upon fit conditions.” To this 
the governor return'd this anſwer, © That bei 

entruſted by the eſtates of Scotland, for the keep- 
ing of the caſtle, he could not deliver it up with- 


out leave from them : and therefore he defired 


ten days time to ſend to them, and receive their 
anſwer.” But the lord-general knowing his time 
was precious, made this ſudden reply, That it 


concern'd not him to know the © ligations of 


them that truſted him; but that he might have 
honourable terms for himſelf, and thofe that were 
with him : but he could not give liberty. to him 
to conſult with the committee of eſtates.” 15 


Twas deſign'd, that this parley ſhould continue 


two days; but ſome great ſhot wing from the 


caſtle before, order was given to try the mortar- 
pieces, three with ſhells, and the fourth with 


ſtones. Which being done accordingly, the go- 


* 


vernor returned an anſwer to the general's_ | 
1 


meſſage 3 * 
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Life of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
meſſage; in which © he adjured him that liberty 
might be granted to him to ſend to the committee 
of ſtates; and ſaid, that he would be very wil- 
ling to receive information from thoſe of his 
countrymen whom he could truſt.” To this the — 
general replied, © That whoever he would ap- 
int to come to him, ſhould have liberty for one 
our ; but to ſend to the committee of the eſtates, 
he could not grant.” The governor took no no- 
tice of this, till the mortar-pieces and great guns 
had for ſome ſmall time play'd againſt the caſtle. 
This moved him to ſend forth a drum, defiring 
a conference with the provoſt of Aberdeen, an 
one more then in Edinburgh ; to which the gene- 
ral readily conſented. But they knowing it to be 
an affair of the utmoſt importance, refuſed to 
concern themſelves in it, leaving the governor to 
take his own courſe. Hereupon Dundaſs was in 
great perplexity, till having revolv'd the matter 
a little in his mind, he at laſt came to this refult, 
to acquit himſelf manfully in the defence of the _ 
pa Accordingly a red enſign was immediate- 
y hung out in defiance, and the great guns began 


to roar from the battlements of the wall: Upon | 

this, the lord general ſent in upon them ſuch con- 4 

tinual ſhowers of ſhot, that the governor in a 

ſhort time offered to ſurrender, if his former re- 

queſt, of ſending to the committee, might be 

granted. But this being ſtill refuſed, Dundaſs 

thought it not good to hold out any longer a- 

gainſt ſuch violent aſſaults; and ſo entering upon 

a treaty with the lord- general, came to an agree- 

ment; Firſt, that the caſtle, the cannon, arms, Tis ſurren- 

ammunition, and furniture of war, be delivered Cd de 

up to Cromwell. Secondly, that the'Scots have n 

i to carry away their publick regiſters, pub- 

er Lite 9 and 8. | 
irdly, that thoſe goods in the caſtle belonging 5 

to any perſon, the owners ſhould have reſtored to 


them. 
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om: Fourthly, that the governor, and al mi- 
litary officers, and ſoldiers, might depart without 
_ moleſtation, to Bruntiſland in Fife. 

According to theſe articles, this ſtrong caſtle, 
which gloried in its virginity, as having never de. 
fore yielded to any conqueror, was after a ſiege 
of three months, delivered up to Cromwell on 
the 24th day of Deceraber ; whereby there alſo 

fell into his hands fifty-three pieces -of ordnance, 
ſome of them an both for ſize and beay- 
ty, 8, ooo arms, fourſcore barrels of powder, and 
all the king's hangings, tapeſtry and jewels. The 
ſubduing of this place was a thing ſo unexpected 

by ſeveral, that the Scots cried out, That 

Cromwell took it only by ſilver bullets.” But 

| what appeared moſt ſtrange to others, and a 
made well on Cromwell's fide, was, that the 

Scotch army, which lay not very far off, ſhould + 

never 1 the relief of this mot PRrragts 


ow 


The king _ g. 10. The Scots were now intent upon che 
crowned. coronation of their king, which had been long 
of him and delayed, that he might © humble himſelf for his 
Cromwell, father's fins, and his own tranſgreſſions.“ But the 
vigorous proceedings of the Enpliſh put them u 
en haſtening what of themſelves they were 4 
ward enough in; ſo on the firſt of January this 
ſolemnity was performed at Scone, his majeſty 
firſt ſubſcribing "both the covenants. And now, 
in order to raiſe a powerful army, all perſons 
were promiſcuouſly admitted, and great numbers 
„ of honorary volunteers flocked to the king's ſtan- - 
daad at Aberdeen. n 
Sterling, where having muſtered his army, he . 
made duke Harmon lieutenant-general, Leſley 
major-general, Middleton major-general-of bore, 
Er ef 046 agh wH0Ps 1 . 
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Cromwell, who obſerved- theſe i 
was little concerned at them. He —— 
however, to ſecure all the garriſons ſouth of 
Frith: to which end he ordered colonel; Fen- 
wiek to reduce Hume eaſile- Fenwick immeldli- 
ately applied himſelf to the work, and having 
drawn up his men before the place, ſent a ſum- 
mons to the governor to ſurrender. But the go; 
vernor, one Cockburn, a man of fancy, 
returned only a qui uibbling anſwer. However, he 
did not continue long in this merry humour: for 
Fenwick having planted. a battery, ant made a 
breach in the caſtle, was invited to a patley ; 
das he was about to enter. But he would allow 
only quarter for liſe; which being accepted, the 
garriſon marched out, and captain Collinſon took: . 
ſſeſſion of it for the parliament. About the 
75 time colonel Monk reduced Fanedion Ps 
after a vigorous defencde . 
The king —— wera/albwwenniatliing 
and had got together an army of 20, ooo mien: 
— the earl of Eglinton, with ſome other com 
vere hol b and to raiſe recruits, 
by ng and ſent ee to E 


$. 11. e all: his-mibiles Cen 
had a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland. Sofalls fick, 
careful were they to furniſh: them:with'men, — wes. 
ney, and proviſions,” that as no army could better che 
deſerve it, ſo no army had ever more encourage- . ; 
ment. Yet both parliament and army ſuffered 
2 great affliction in the ſickneſs of their: general, 
who was now wholly confined to his chamber: and 
his not acting in r 
and confidently report, that he was oertainl 

f their 3 he 


To convince them however o | 
ordered a Scotch trumpeter, who was ſent to the 


Engliſh on a particular affair, to be brought . 


— 
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Sends for 
into Fife, 
who win a 
battle, and 
take many 
yowne., 
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him, being then on the mending hand. But he 


relapſed ſoon after, and was in more danger than 


ever; yet the goodneſs of his conſtitution overcame 
his diſtemper, with the help of two eminent phy- 


ficians that were ſent him by the parliament; ſo 


that he did not think fit to accept of the parka» 
ment's offer, of returning into England before hit 
No ſooner was he able to ſtir abroad, but he eon 
ſulted with his chief officers about carrying on the 


war. He encamped again on Pentland-Hills, a 


lace well known to the Engliſh army. From Pent- 


land-Hills he marched to Newbridge, and from 


Newbridge to Lithgow, where from the battle- 
ments of the caſtle, he could difcern the Scotch 


army, as it lay encamped at Torwood, near Ster 
i | cap fortifications. 


ling, all guarded round with regular forti 
Though the Engliſh could not poſlibly drive them 


out of this faſtneſs, yet the lord-general, 'to pro- 


voke them to fight, marched his army in battalia 
before them, and ſtood in that poſture eight hours. 


But finding all this ineffectual, he drew off to Glaf- 


W, in order to refreſh his men; which by 
one, he again purſued the Scotch army, who had 
now removed their camp, and in their fight ſtor» 
med and took Calendar-Houſe, a place of conſi- 
derable ftrength, and reſolutely defended. . _ 


forces F. 12. Finding he-could by no means bring the 


Scots to a battle, Cromwell ſent colonel Overton; 
with near 2000 foot and horſe, to make an at- 
tempt on Fife, in order to cut offall ſupplies from 
the enemy. Overton croſſed the Forth, and lan+ 


ded his army at North-Ferry, in ſpite of the ſhow- 


ers of ſhot'that were on him fromthe ſhore. 


He was followed by Lambert and Okey, with two 


regiments of horſe, and two of foot. The king 
now ſent 4000 men under major- general Brown, 
and colonel Holborn, to drive the Engliſh back 
S391: | a 
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again over the Forth: but they were entirely de- 
— by Oliver's party, 9 4 them being kill. 
ed on the ſpot, and moſt of the reſt taken priſoners: 
Among the latter was wang; me rown him 

or grief, as it was 
thought, of this misfortune. TTL} 
* The Engliſh now took in ge 


ſo terrified at the late defeat, that they urrende- 
red on the firſt ſummons to Lambert, leaving be- 
hind them all their proviſions, ammunition, and 


arms, —_ their ſwords only. The king himſelf 
W —— were in ſuch conſternation, 


and his | 
that they ſuddenly ped from Torwood, and 
arched into Sterling-park. Cromwell followed 


them at their heels, and paſſing over the ground 
where they ſo lately lay, he found there all their 


fick men, and a conſiderable quantity of military 


ores, which ſhewed in what a panick they had | 


left the place. 
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F. 13. Cromwell's attempts were ftill in vain ; $24 


rriſons almoſt as faſt 
as they 1 them. That of Inneſgary was 


7 


over 


| | 3 
for the Scots would not come to an engagement. = _— 


Hereupon he marched away to Lithgow, and ſent goes himſelf, 
the greateſt part of his men over the Forth, in or- and takes St. 
der to carry on the war in Fife. At Leith, whi- John's- 
ther he retired in-perſon to provide for the ſupply own. 


of his ſoldiers, he received the welcome news of 


the ſurrender of Bruntiſland to Lambert; which 
place was of great advantage to the Engliſh, being 


a commodious harbour for the landing of ſtores. 
Soon after he croſſed the Forth himſelf, and 


drawing the greateſt part of his _—_ from Brun- 


tiſland, with the train of artillery, he went to St. 
John*s-town, the taking of which, he knew; would 
prevent the Highlanders from ſending any ſupplies, 
either of men or proviſions, to Sterling. But con- 
trary to his expeQation, the meſſenger whom he 


ſent to ſummon it, was denied admittance, and re- 
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3 back with this ſhort anſwer from the ton 
men, that they were not in a condition to/receive 
letters. The reaſon of this was, as it e 
appeared, that the lord Duffus had the da 
— the town, with 1 300 men. But p ers lord 
general Cromwell, upon the refuſal of a new ſums 
mons which. he. Ent, immediately. drained the wa- 
ter out of the motes about the — and falling to 


batter the walls, obliged thelord * to a 
der 1 in one day's time. 1 


8 


The King ©, 14. Theſe wonderful corey of FEED!” 
warches into in Scotland, threw the king into great perplexity, 
England, and put him upon making an irruption into 
whither 
Cromwell land. His fate depended upon the Succeſs. of one 
follows him. battle, and being much nearer to England than 
.Cromwell, who could rot overtake him till ſeve- 
ral days, he was in hopes to ſtrengthen himſelf 
greatly, by the coming in of the well- affected in the 
—. The thing be So reſolved, his majeſty ſent 
expreſſes to all his friends, that they might be rea- 


»----* * dy to receive. him, and on the 6th 3 A ente- 
red England by the way of Carliſle, with about 
BUY: 16,000 men. This ſudden invaſion alarmed the 


whole Britiſh nation, eſpecially the parliament, 

5 who were now ready to cenſure the Conduct of 

their general. But he aſſured them by letter, 

| that he would overtake the enemy, and give a 

good. account of them, before they came near Lon- 

on.” Accordingly he ordered Lambert to follow 

the king immediately with 7 or 800 horſe, and to 
draw as many others as he could from the count: 
militia; and to moleſt the king's march as m 

as poſſible, by being near, 5 obliging him to 

march cloſe; not engaging his own party in any 

ſharp action, without a manifeſt vantage, lt 

keeping himſelf entire till the army 5 up. In 

The militia of moſt counties was now drawn i in- 

do the field, in order jo obſira®} the kings coal: 
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An act was publiſhed, declaring © that no 
fhould ned any correſponderice with Charles Stu⸗ 
art, or his party, 1 than them any encourage- 
ment or aſſiſtance, under pain of high treaſon.” 
And now Cromwell, having ſettled the affairs 4 
Scotland, and left Monk with a ſtrong ong party, 0 
ſecure that kingdom, entered England with: the re- 
mainder of the army; and on the 12th'of Auguſt 
croſſed the Tine, upon the banks of which rer 
he gave the ſoldiers ſome repoſe: the corporation 


64 


1 of Newcaſtle, in the mean time, TS them 

© | pity: of proviſions. dg rg Ur 

4 4. 16. The king's dy Harken thro! Tanes: The king 
r ſhire, hit: at the head of it he was proclaimed, Mops at 

4 as he paſs'd along, in all the market-towns. - But Vorceſter 
7 he met not with that encouragement which he ex. Cromwell 
if ogy for” beſides that the Scots daily deſerted comes up 
K im, the countries did not come in as he believed with him. 
ſt they would, being continually obſtructed by the 

* forces of the common-wealth. The paſſage of 

4 Warrington-bridge, in Cheſhire, was ſharply con- 

8 teſted with kim by Lambert; but at laſt bis maje- 

; ſty carried it, and continuing on his march with 

pe? great expedition, on the 4 of Auguſt he cane 

| to Worceſter, which he entered after ſome —_ 

Fs tion; and looking upon it as a convenient place. 
EF he determined to ſettle there with his army, and 
* wait the coming of the enemy. r ee 9 Þ 
0 not be wanting in thing m 132302 726 
* e * Al rens 2 

7 antics to be rut Weder A Then he 
ſent a ſummons to Mack worth governor of Shrews- 
L. bury, inviting him to yield up that garriſon; to 
ny which the governor returned a peremptory denial. 
but Ho Wes ane lone: to Ar Teds Middieton, to 

2 raiſe forees for him in Montgomeryſmire; but fir 
4 Themas detain'd che meſſenger priſoner, «xl ure 


An wo lter do the parlament. A day or 


3 
* 
is - 


after the king had taken up his quarters in Wor- 
ceſter, he received the melancholy news of the de- 
feat of the earl of Derby. This brave man was 
the only perſon, who made any conſiderable at- 
tempt to ſupport the king. He got together a 
body of 1500 horſe; but before he could join the 
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W „ and entirely routed him. The earl him- 
ſelf. being wounded, retreated into Cheſhire, with 
about 80 horſe, and from thence to the king at 
Worceſter. 5 555 * 
In the mean time general Cromwell having re- 
freſh'd his ſoldiers near Newcaſtle, immediately 

- marched away by Rippon, Ferry-brigs, Donca- 


joined with the reſt of the parliament's forces, un- 


neral Lambert, and major-general Harrifon ; mak- 
ing in all 30,000 men. The commonwealth had 
indeed, by their new-levies, encreaſed their forces 
to a prodigious number; and England never be- 
fore produced ſo many ſoldiers in ſo ſhort a time: 


rais d upon this occaſion, are ſaid to have amoun- 
ted to above 60,000 men. | 1 


6 , 
4 « 


1 * 5 having obſerved the poſture of the enemy's army, 


they engage. began with an attempt upon Upton- bridge, ſeven 
to paſs over his army. Lambert was appo | 
manage this affair, who immediately) 


ing to the bridge, found it broken down, all but 
one plank. Over this theſe daring fellows paſs'd; 


betook themſelves to a church for ſecurity. Here: 
„ upon 


A Critical Rxy1zw'of- the 


king's army, colonel Lilburn ſet upon him near 


ſter, Mansfield, and Coventry ; and at Keinten 


der lientenant-general Fleetwood, major-general 
Desborough, the lord Grey of Groby, —— 


for the ſtanding army, with thoſe other forces 


Proceedings F. 16. The lord - general being come up, and 


miles from Worceſter; deſigning there, if poſſible, 


inted to 
| tach'd a 
ſmall party of horſe and dragoons, to ſee how fea- 
fible the enterpriſe might be. - This party-com- 


r Q . ec iz za co .- wa iT. 


who finding the Scots took the alarm, -preſently 
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Life of OLIVER CroMwELL. | 1 | 


Maſſey, who lay at Upton» with about 0 
S 
urch; but major gene rt, having paſs? 3 
oyer a new / ſupply of horſe, fell furiquſſ upon te 
enemy's party, and over-powering them, forced 
them to a retreat; which Maſſey fu rted wich 
ſo much bravery, that ſometimes then 
fighting, and fo falling off, hiniſelf brought up the 
rear, and never quitted his ſtation, till he arrived 
with his men at Worceſter. The bridge being thus 
gained, all poſſible induſtry was uſed to make it 
up; ſo chat! Fleetwood's army quickly paſſed o- 
ver; which ſtill marching forward, they laid a 
bridge over the Thame, which falls into the Se- 
vern, about a mile beneath Worceſter: and the 
eneral, in the mean time, cauſed a bridge of 
| to: be laid; over the: Severn dd his fide; for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the better conjunction of the army, and that the 
; enemy might be the more ſtraiten d. 
| The Scots drawing out to oppoſe — 
f Pts, the lord: general reſolved to divert their 
; or to oblige; them to fight on great diſad- 
vantage: to which end, himſeff in perſon led o- 
e river two regiments of foot, colonel Hae- 
's horſe, and his on life guard, on that ſide 
of Worceſter which he deſign'd to attack. Whilſt 
this was doing, lieutenant- general Fleetwood, aſ- 
ſiſted by two regiments of foot, qo a brave 
- fight from hedge 40 bedge, which t. — 
lined. thick with muſqueteerz, „ ee they 
utly maingzingd $helyground, colonel Maker 
zibbonz's and Marſh's regiments came in, and 
joined with. the others. againſt them; upon Which 
they, retreated to Powickt bridge, where they were 
again, engaged by colonel Haines, Cobbet, and 
tthews ; and perceiving they were not able: to 
Ba they thought 1 — at laſt to ſecure 
Kyi into een EL u D297 
% lied dd t bat ae i 11G £503: but on 
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regiments fan up to the Fort- royal, com 
dy colonel Drummond; and being juſt about f. 


abend RR VIEW of the 


The battle 9. 17. Preſently: after, the king calling a cb,p 
of r of war, it was reſolved to e Cromwell 


himſelf. According „they on a ſudden lad 
out againſt him wi 10 much firy, that his invin- 
cible life-guard could not ſuſtain the ſhock, but 
was forced to retire in ſome diſorder 3 and his can 


non likewiſe were for ſome time in the power 6f 


the king's pa But multitudes of freſh forces 
coming in, at caſt turned the ſeale 0n*CromwelPs 
ſide. The battle continued for three or four hours 
with fierceneſs and various ſucceſs, till the 
Scots being over- powered by Cromwell's {| ſuperior 
force, were totally routed, flyin ing away in great 
eonfuſion to ſecure themſelves. The horſe made 
as faſt as they could back again towards the north; 
but the foot ran into the city, being Cloſely 
by ſome of the conquerors, who furiouſly. "flex 
through all the ſtreets, doing ſuch terrible execu- 
tion, that there was nothing to be ſeen- for foils. 


time but blood and flaughter. 


As ſoon as the lord - ge neral had Sorted his wt 
through Sudbury-gate, ll this party were k 


2 
ing and flaying al they met with, he with ſome 


florm, he” firſt ventured thro” whole ſhowers of 
ſbot, ro offer the Scots quarter, if they would 


refuſing, he ſoon reduced it force, and 

out mercy put them all eg che ſword, to the 

of 150% men. In the wean time yery 
conſiderable parties were ſent after the fly <ne- 
my. and the country every where roſe upoti them. 
The ſlain in this battle were reckoned about 
4000, and the priſoners taken in the fight, and 
the purſuit,” amounted: to about 10, 00; ſo tha 
near all Were loſt. The chief of the - priſoners 
were duke Hamilton rother of dhe late dnke} 
Ken ſoon after of his wounds; the earl of 


a Derby, 


= ſubmit, and deliver up the — which 
wi 


ee a. „ese <= e eo rn 0. 9 wu 
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Life of 9 GronwBrlr. 
who not 10 g after was ſenbence to death, 
and Joſt his head at ; the earls of Lauder - 
dale, Carmwarth, Rothes, and 3 the lend 
. Gr Nah — 4 4 — 
or ank- 
Nt 3 Richard Fan- 
w ecreta 


to the king, the general of the ord- 
ani green of Werder: beſides ſe- 

yeral 3 and other inferior officers. There 
were alſo taken all their artillery and baggage, 158 
colours, the king's ſtandard, * coach and hor- 
ſes, and ſeveral other things of great value. The 
ing eſca and having wandered for ſome time 
i 1 —5 he at laſt found means 


This great ln whe was j 
as the . — — 


king and eee was obtained 4. — ge- 


neral Cromwell on the zd of September, the ſame 
day twelve: month that the Scots had ſuch a defeat 
given I INE WORDS 


their 


F. 18. Cramp having 
bla torall the king 
338 „ with Lende 

the ground, and the dikes filled with earth; there- 


oners from the — hoe whom t ſent to pay 
3 the 2 Nen e weve 


after by che lord mayor, alder- 
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ſafely at — Comms, 
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and ſeveral vollies of great and ſmall ſhot. White. 
lock ſays, he carried himſelf with great affability, 
and ſeeming humility ; and in all his diſcourſes a- 


bout the buſineſs of Worceſter, would ſeldom men- 
tion any thing of himſelf; but of the try of 
the officers and ſoldiers, and gave all the glory of 
the action unto Gd. f 
Acſter ſome ſmall repoſe, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, he took his place in parliament, where 
the ſpeaker made a ſpeech to him, congratulating 
his return after ſo many atchievements, and giv- 
ing him the thanks of the houſe for his ſervices to 
the commonwealth. On the fame day, he with 


Bis chief officers, was feaſted in the city, with all 
poſſible ſtate and pomp: and ſoon after two acts 


were drawn up, that were much to his honour; 


one for a ſolemn thankſgiving-day, and the other 


for a yearly obſervation of the 3d of September, 
in all the three Kingdoms. The parliament like. 


wiſe ſettled 40001. a year upon him, out of the 


eſtates of the duke of Buckingham, and the mar- 
quis of Worceſter, beſides 2, 500 l. per Ann, 


| formerly granted. 2 


1 F. 19. Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the 
plete reducti- iſle of Man, bravely defended by the heroick 


on of all 


Britich ang counteſs of Derby, and the iſle of Jerſey, that 


had been long maintain'd by ſir George Carteret, 
were both reduced to-the parliament's obedience. 
'They had ber, been maſters of Guernſey, ex- 
cept the chief fort, calld Cornet-caftle, which 
had been a great while defended by Roger Burges, 
but was about the latter end of October ſurren- 
der d by him upon very good articles. And the 


Scilly illes, which had the chief harbour for 


the king's men of war, were ſome time before re- 
duced by a part of the parliament's fleet. 
Major-general Monk, whom the lord- 


had left in Scotland, to perfect the reducti 45 


% 
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chat kingdom, proceeded in his work with very 
good ſucceſs. Before the fight at Worceſter, he 
took Sterling, the chief ſtrength. of the Scots; 


as alſo Dundee, with as terrible an execution As 


Cromwell had before uſed at Tredagh ; and. fur; 
Sed a comrention. of Una Santed by 


ility 
N was old general Leſley, and 1 pri- 


ſoners to London. The example har was made 
of Dundee, occaſioned ſuch a terror, that St. An- 


drews, Aberdeen, Dunbarton, and Dunnoter = * MER 
ſtles, with other towns, caſtles, and firong-holds, 


either 1 declar'd for the A or 


ſurrendered upon ſummons. Notwithſtandi | 
the Scots * By one attempt more under 77s Joan 


Huntley, Glencarne, and others in the High- 
lands: but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed and diſper 


ſed by colonel 1 ſo that — 75 iſh ex- 
ey their conqueſts thro' all parts e king- 


dom, even as far as the iſles of Aiden ul Us” 
land, which now ſubmitted to them. After this, 
there was no more work for our general in the 
field; who therefore continued about London moſt 
of the remainder of his days. 


And here I ſhall dilmifs the affairs of Scotland 


with the remarks that biſhop Burnet makes on the 
ſtate of that k on after this abſolute reducti- 
on of it under wer of the Engliſh. . © 2 
ter this, ſays 5 e country Was in good 
order: ſome caſtles in the e 
ſons put into them, that — 15 careful in 2 
diſcipline, and ſo exact to their rules, that in no 
time the Highlands were kept in better order, 
than during the uſurpation. There was a conſi- 
derable ores, of about ſeven or eight thouſand 
men kept in Scotland: theſe. were paid exactly, 
and ſtrictly diſciplined. . The pay of the army 
brought ſo much money into the „ Roxy that 
it continued all that while in a ve flouriſhing 
fate, . Cromwell * three citadel, at Leith, 
8 2 , 
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Concluſion 


A ge 1 1 


Air, and Inverneſs, . beſides many Uttle forts, 


There was juſtice done, and vice was up 


preſſetl unified; o that we always ret 1 
N Fl of uſurpation, a time of great 


e e a 5 5 ney, 


dae nl Tae, repre 701 t 
Fa or of WE OED 


ee. ds . 20. *Fhus have we gone thro e 


firary life, and with as much i 72 as 2 
in two or three of the p 

which I have taken more at ba Km 5 

rians of the time. His next conqueſt 


4 parliament who em 155 him, 25S 


ſort f Warfare, in which 
— Faocefsful than in the open field. Por Tha that 
will be the ſubjeR. of another chapter. I would 
ouly obſerve at the end of this, that with whom- 
Far Ag of the great captains of a—_— we com 
= him, Cromyell is in no r of lofing by 
compariſon. Like Lucullus, came to the 


| eld ee ſhone out at once an ac- 


ral. For the rapidity of his con- 
he gt vie with Alexander, or, whom 
he more nearly refembles, with Julius Cxfar. 
That an army of veteran Greeks, tho fewer in 
number, ſhould triumph over che effeminate Afi- 
ans, was what might well enough be expected 
but where 'Roman was © d'to Roman, and 
Briton to Briton, it ſeems but an aft. of juſtice to 
aſcribe it to'the generals, that ane @s thels" 
was for-ever .v1 orious; eſpecially if che paity | 
which prevailed, as in Cromwell s cife, "PP Ire 
at firft n diſadvantages. 4 
Near who gonclude, from the ſeverit 
Tredagh, and a few other places, that ( _ 
deeper 88 e Bp Kern 


5 
8 


Lit of- ortrer Feet. 7 


much miſtaken. We find him excuſing thoſe ac- 
tions himſelf from the neceſſity of affairs, which 

has always been taken for a 1 reaſor in 
matters of this nature. And if we conſider the 
barbarities which the Iriſh, för ſome years before,. 


had been practiſing on the poor Engliſn prote- 


Er 


ſtants, in the horrid maſſaere of 1641, 2 
we ſhould have no reaſon to wonder if a ſpirit of C 

„ vengeance had prevailed i in the Engliſh army, when 

f they had it in cheir Power foi make retaliation. 

1 We find nothing however of this kind breaking 

N out among them, whielr doubtleſs wa owing, ima 

great mieaſlire, to the 'candiift of the gene- 

fol, ane the rich dipl ter 

7 . 

5 

a. 

Y A 1 48.34 
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n- * | mY 

m a 

"2 1 23 e HAN 

in n 

f. 3 41 

— Nel 
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mw . ; 5 | 1 D 25 8 Nn : — 
ng af 5. 1. * cannot be PINE that 833 1 3 ; 
—_—_ . multitude of inſtances, a appears to have 4 
army. been a great maſter of diflimulation : and 


a ſeries of the moſt probable circumſtances, v 


4 view. of © e Is cond? ll 
_ king.Charles I. with a Vindication of 


if the old — be true, that he who knows 
not how to diſſemble, knows not how to reign”, 


we ſhall find it was neceſſary for him to be ſo, 


This puts us under a difficulty, however, with re- 
gard to many of his actions, find what were his 
real motives and views. But if we may judge from 


have no reaſon to think that he had at firſt, hc 
even for a long time after he arrived at great 

er, any ſettled deſign againſt the kings life. "It 
was owing to him, in that the kin n 
ed at Holmby-houſe, contrary to the Nate and 
without the knowledge of the parliament: but 
this was done with no other view than to get his 
Majeſty into the hands of the army, who wert 
now jealous of the parliament, as tl : Parliament 
were of them, We 
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For when the royal power was quite broken, and 
the royal perſon made a priſoner, miſunderſtand-. 
s began to ariſe among the victors, from the 
Colic arrogating more to themſelves than their 
maſters were hag to allow. On +his account it 
vas imagined, that they who could ſecure the 
Ring $ perſon, might . off againſt the other 
party, and reſto n_thetr-own terms, 
* 7 pew — for the others. It was even 
22 
a deſign of reſtoxing t s Au „in - 
| _— rr ruin cher own army. 1 
4 But the chief officers were more tenacious of 
| ; Pon: they had acquired, and in particular Crom 
| well, who.was a member of parliament as ** 
N a general, than thus to reſign it without any ſecu- 
rity to themſelves. It was thought neceſſary, 
therefore, in order to leſſen the — s autho- 
| and increaſe their own, to take this other-- 
tle unwarrantable ſtep; of which Cromwell was 
the chief adviſer, as Feen from kia we rel 
of. Joyce, who adted in the affair. 


„ 


4.2: Cromwell deſign, we are aſfrod/ A nin 
was to hinder any We between the king tion 


and the presbyterians, the army's greateſt enemies; eee 
and having now got him into e he ſpirited che ing, 

up an addreſs from the army, containing a charge of pendant 
bi h-treaſon againſt eleven members of the houſe and the- 
of commons, who 'were the heads of the 2 
* Party. This had the defired-effe& ; 
knowing his charge yas rather io hinder their n- 
—— — houſe, than with a view of proceed- 
ing capitally againſt them, they determined to 
withdraw. themſelves voluntarily, and leave the 
ſway of the houſe in hn ken of che oppoſite: 
party; who, tho' called independants, were made 
up of men of different perſuaſions, that were in 
_ friends to the * There was alſo a. 

E.4. moderate 
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moderate in the houſe, Ae viel 
prerray — n hey found what hon 
were like to be led; | 
Lawine 
ende e rener d Lg by Hants 
T_T : (tiki 
that liberty of conſcience! would thereby | be better 
ſecured, Wir eee GRO es Ne 
mirchy; And the ki himſeff begun to tik Nis 
galten ur for the Better, and to Took upon 
independant intefeſt as more oonfltent w de- 


Sake, the preſbyrerian, bechuſe it might 


.; 


form, Which the other cotild not 


do. He ws At much more civilly treated fines 
being in the army, hun be was before while 


Its: 
the parliament's priſoner: for tho he was 9 
ta attend the motion of the camp, he was eve: 
where allowed to A, bio ehaplains in wa 


ent's - | 
——— r e eee 


jeſty often, and waved the ceremony of his 


hard when before him, notwithſtanding alf the 
addre6 which his majeſty- made uſe. of, a5 to pet- 
ſons: ke knew:could/do him ſervice.” - | 


- After ſome; time, however, CromwelPs behavi: 


our was more o and free ; he viſited che king 
frequently, and had long conferences with him. 
Once in particalar ke is ſaid to have prone ue 
majeſty, * that if he and lis party would fit 
and neither act nor declare againſt the army, 
would reſtore him, and make him the 

eee . Tho' in pivts amok 
lucy et GRO had got 


Warpe Y king 


thus: far, — news : 


| andeven defred to bo excuſed from ſering his mis | 
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Arm 8 
Jous of as Cromwell 


_ - A.Cririca wm tr 
pine. of whichthey had fee give ome tef- 


9 N after leave obtained from coma | 


b to wait on the king, Crom 
ee e eee that fir. 
ported with this addition, « that 


= no man could en g's bis life and eliaty 


unleſs the king 
ys he, we have alread * declared to the world ft 


terms, - and ee 


on, when we ſhall comprize the ſeveral inte- 


reſts of the Ver, presbyterians, and i 
dants, 71 wh they are conſiſtent with one 
fome 


ther.” time after fir John M11 

[tm ve Ren aß he was comin "hom i 
at Cav Cromwell told 

rg Bey lately ſeen the tendereſt fight that ever 

ks eyes beheld, which was the interview between 


the King and his children. 1 


he mentioned it, and added, * that r 

man ſo abuſed. as himſelf in the finiſter 0 

he had of the king, whom he now tho 1. 

moſt vpright and conſcientious man of the thee 

Kin '* Concluding with this wiſh, * that 
wel -be, pleaſed to look n him, --ac- 

cording bo the Gnolrity of Als Toon 
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appeared at this time 
Cromwell. 1960 for the ee and 5 
cd to fuſpect the reality of one ano 
tentions. Some of the princi nope og 
pered their ſuſpicions of the 
to W but they a 
only; every one co 
| Ireton were not hearty for the king, the! 
were complete diſſemblers. And what roo 


could there be t0"imagine thi, wann 
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were actually drawn up 1 a recon- 
was not to be 
en from the crown? 
e "king eee 
them wi e aſſurance of 
the army, which had changed more than once? 


ciliation, by - which '-epiſ 
aboliſhed, nor the militia 
when the both 


Cromwell, in particular, was ſo earneſt in the 
affair, that he blamed Ireton's ſlowneſs in per- 
feding the propoſals, and his backwardneſs in 
coming up to his majeſty's ſenſe ; telling fir 
John Berkley on the other hand, that he 
wiſhed he would a& more frankly, and not tie 
himſelf up to narrow principles; becauſe there 

was great room to think, that che army would. 
not perfiſt in their good intentions towards the 


kin 
| bk the 8 time RE mr. A 


upon the like meſſage as fir John Berkley. This 
gentleman ſoon got familiar with colonel Whalley, . 
who commanded the guard that attended the king ; : 


and alſo with Cromwell and Ireton, who ſeem- 


ed greatly to come into his meaſures,” 10 as 
Ry p ů —5¹ 
— rate treaty But theſe 
ons circumſtances were ſoon defeated, mere- 


e imprudence of his majeſty, and thoſe : 
abou him 3 as we ſhall ſee by what follows.” 


F. 5. The carkiment feared nothing 8 The king's. 

as à conjunction between the king and the arme Sy 

haughti- © © | 
ins: 


my: and now there was ſuchaan a | 
it, many of the king's friends thro? an intem- 


Hereupon - the two honfes Tent 4 committee to 
his majeſty, wich an 'addreſs of another dein 
than they had lately uſed, making many 


teſtations of duty, a declaring; „that if he 


dere ak: * 


perate zeal; made it the ſubject of tlieir triumph. him. 
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and 


nt res yp l 
12 you and the parliament.“ In the mean 
time the king, finding himſelf courted on 
u. F 
33 n een, 


bee ke chat no man — —— ſake, 
—_ required on fome- of his e 
vie) that he repented of © nothings{d 
much, as that he the bill againſt” the 
earl of Strafford: o, that he would: liave the 
church of eſtabliſhed by the pro 7 hun 
there being nothing in them concerning 
: 1 governnient;”” Theſe propoſals denies: ah 


* at "17>" mouckiznions — chan thoſe ſent to him 


1 EO — 
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Life of OrryrR Cesena. 8 * 
began to ſoften his — 2 bot it Wis 


* ey der be 2 oft ily ede "rallies 
| dose pare of dr. Welwood's character of this un- 
happy prince, in which he ſeems to have had ſome 
view to the preſent affair. After telling us, We 
if king Charles had an — —— — 4 they 


much over-weighed $6 virtues; but be 5 | 
immoderate' deſire of power, — 95 ng 
conſtitution allowed of, was tlie rock he 


13” the dee e there was atk . 
chat rum thre” the ele af” 
caſioned a great part of i n we 3 


peared many times ſtiff and poſitive in „Senn 
e 2 

too late to give ſatisfiftion';* Which 
mtereſted perſons to ask more than they tHoup i th 
of ar feſt, and log Hin de Flew 18 = i t 
conceſſions: ſo that in the whole conduct oe 
life he verified this maxim, Nat pit Lov o ” !? 
E ns pede their Per- 
1 viewer COLE 


195 al WE 10 * N 
bo. = 


rer park- 


N ament in- 


4560 T6; pal wh 
happened, 


the” time we are ng 
— in of Bond, Reb 

— dae G ing, erg 5, he 

CronwelPs' influence, inte other hands than An 

on, The mob A Wegen. 

ſter, on this occafion, not on Both Kou- 


es to revoke their 2 — but forced them to 


paſs vote, * that the King Hold come forthwiftk 
to London, and be be thither with honour, 
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A Critical ae, of the * 


feolom, and This violence put Pa; 
anna Wo of the members, 

the ſpeakers of both houſes, to — 
with b to the army, and offer up their com- 

plaints. The army could not have deſired a 
eater advantage than this gave them, who there- 
2252 received the members with all the appear-: 
e of hey n er their ſubmiſſion to the 
parliame that they would re- 
en i. LOTT, „or periſh in the 
attempt.” Nor did they fail of their promiſe z + 
for tho' the houſes had choſen neu- 255 ding and. 
paſſed ſeveral votes Serotaling to the mind of the 
citizens, yet all thoſe proceedings were difanull'& 
upon the army's. coming to London; the mem 
bers were reſtored, and every thing ſettled again 
as the 1 or rather as r Wh 
e all 1 the reſt, would beit... 


F. 7. But the city being ſubdued, and the . 5 
tne and army ſeemingly, united, there a- 
roſe differences in the army it ſelf. The agita- 
tors, whoſe riſe we ſhall mention elſewhere, were 
no longer inclined to an agreement with the king, 
and declared their diſcontent at the nde. kept 
up by Cromwell and. Ireton with his ma majeſty's 
agents. The doors of theſe commanders, they 
ſaid,” were open to the royaliſts, and ſhut to their 
own ſoldiers. Cromwell was very uneaſy at theſe 


Aiſcourſes, and informed the king's party of them, 
5 1 thus to Aſhburnham and Ber ley: « If 
* e . oneſt man, 


n..] 1 * faid; enough of the 
my Intentions ; and if I am not, no- 
therefore 1 conjure. you; as yu 
tender the king's ſervice, not to come ſo frequent», | 
ly to my quarters, but to ſend your buſineſs in 2 
vate ; the ſuſpicion of me being rown.ſo great, 
chat Iam ny be in them n a Tin 


ec $9 hte obe 


2 > 
* Ls 2 "34 41 2 * i! 


e ho were ſet 4 4 
well, to oppoſe che parliament's deſign of diſhand- No 


again to the king, Crom 
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up at: ſirſt by Crom- 


ing, began now to be very troubleſome to him, 


2 obliged him to Ahnen (he king's in- 


tereſt, in order to make his peace with them. 


= 
* 
„ 0 - 
2 


1 22 . 


For the parliament having addreſſed themſelves > TY 


pet pier 22% 14. ae 
vent his with them, and got-1t- infinua- 
ted, that if t king would aſſent to their 


poſals, lower than thoſe of the parliament, ot 


army- would 1 1 His 
majeſty, 2 this, in 0 to the par- 
liament, defired 8 


defired a perſonal treaty propoſals 
of the army. With this — were well pleaſ⸗ 


| $4; and.Crommell and med with: others of 


preſied his _majeſty's.defires in the | 
„ 


| But ſo far were 
225 aſs tr oy that they met with a vigo- 


rous tion, and loſt moſt of their friends in 


the parliament, where t Were men dach 


as betrayers of the. The army like wiſe, 


which then lay about Putney were no- leſs diſſatis- 

fy'd with- their lo 5 

2 comp — in cone 0 
and the malignants about him ; declari 


at ſince the king had rejected their pro 
3 no farther engaged to him, but were 


now to * GO own ſafety, and the publick 
dee was pe dove power volved upon them 

— 1 and being convincell 
was ineonſiſtent with the of 


| prong N e to uſe their vours 


to reduce England to a common- Wealth.“ Lt 
Beko i king — 

, s agents to-wreſt the 
out of. the hands of the two. traitors, as they 
os ar nnpngs QF e 


. 
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To ſecure - | $;'8.- Cromwell” uns ſo terrify'® witty the 


any the = chat ke thought it neceſſary 46 bing — 


; army to à general rende vous; "kno 
aro Frag molt of the great officers were ftill well a 7 
his intereſt. to the king, and difliked theſe proceedings of the 
- whoſe! power be hoped d. ist kenne 
to ſuppreſs." The agitators, in the mean time 
endeavoured to prevent the retidezvous,” and to ge 
the king into their | own hands. But Cromwell 
ws too hard for chem all: for finding how mat. 
ders were like to go, he acquaintec the kein "with | 


his danger, and aſſuring him of his real 
adviſed him to eſcape w ws mls he riboſe 
cure: His took the 5 Sgünſel, an 


leaving Hampton: cout, where” he then reſided} 
made away for the'ifle of Wight, accompani - 
Berkley, Aſliburnham, and ome otllets“ They 
were well received by colonel Hammond; the go 
vernor, who met the king at Titehfeld, and con. 
ducted him forwards in his own perſon: Crom 
well ſoon received letters of the king's" arrival 
which” he communicated to the parliament, art 
thereby removed the e rene 
fore in ox account of his eſeupE And 1 

dom remarks, thut he — * Ae of ti 
matter with fo unufal a gaiety; that all ere 


_ cluded; his niajeſty” was where Croniwelt deſired” 
8 he ſhould be. 7 nes CE" ANCHE 


415 ef ;tarors hour dauere, 2 
me an] ga — .cofitin | 
ent; requi that a 'new' one might 
ee e 
tie, a c boroughs.” "A. pot | 
army, cane over to them, who Were Qiflinpja 
by the naine f levellers': and at the Tal 
dezvous, chey chat were! of this party wo 
one a paper in hi: hat, with thede 01 a 
pot it, the rights of England, and the conſent 
of the people. And tho? Cromwell, by his fin- 


— 3 * i 
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wo 17 


, 
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and the conſequences chat might hence enſue, and: 


 form'd him, that he 
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rr ry courage, did for 
preſent quell this ſpirit-in the amy; yer fo 
apprehenſive was he of the ſecret remains of it, 


ſo weary. was. he of treati > with the king. to no 


purpoſe, that he ſoon : his, conduct to Both 
ring and reconciled Mf 0s * 


1 9. Xs nen Seeg e mock e A large ac- 
ble, im the affair of leaving the king, I ſhall in- count 
ſert the ſubſtance of what is collected on this head; Clonmel!'s 
by the anonymous author of Cromwell's life. He — a 
tells us from Ludlow, that colonel Hammond and vellers, and 
mr. Aſhburnham had frequent conferences with bis quitting 


the king, who made fuck miſes. to Hammond, the king's 


gn ne den deſire, that the army intereſt. 


a> 


their power, and rid themſelves of 
45 agitators, authority, he ſaid, he never 
liked. To this end he ſent one mr. Trougbton, 
his chaplain, to the army, to adviſe them to 
make aſe of their late ſucceſs the agitators z 
and ſoon after he preſs'd the king to ſend ſome of 


thoſe who attended on i to the army, wi 


letters of compliment to . Fairfax, and others 
greater confidence to Cromwell and Ireton. He 
alfo wrote to them himſelf, <* conjuring them by 
— their Hondur and conſei 
to come to a agreement with the 
not to expoſe themſeves to the fantaſticl gi | 
of the agitators.” Sir John 8. . 
ed by the king, in purſuance of E — 
— 188 the army; WhO ing with him. 
enry Berkley Ris coufin, went over wich a. 
Ak from the ee of Cowes. Being. on his. 
. he met mr. 'Troughton on 
his e e * and Windſor, who in- 
no good news to carry, 
back to his maſeſty, the u Having enter d in- in 
to 
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r 
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| 
| | 
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To fecure g. 8. Cromwell” was ſo terrify'd" Witir tee 
any . that ke thought it neceſſary do bring ue 


; army to à general rendezvous ;\ k that 
— of the great officers were RE 
his intereſt. to the king, and difliked theſe proceedings of the 

apititors,- whoſe power he hoped by that means 
to ſuppreſs.” The | agitators, in the mean time 
endeavoured to prevent the rende ο and to N 
the king into their own Hands. Bur Cromwen 
was too hard for them all: for filing how mas. 
ters were like to go, he acquaintec the king Wien 
his danger, and aſſuring him of his real 
adviſed bim to eſcape ee 

cure. His majeſty 55 * 
leaving Hampton: couͤt, 2 7 he” chen reſidech 
made away for the iſle of Wight, accempaniet by 
Berkley, 'Aſtiburnham, and fome öthers“ They | 
were well received by colonel Hammend, che g 
vernor, wWhe met the king at Titehfeld, and cam 
ducted him forwards in his own perſon: Crom 
well ſoon received letters of the hey king 
which” he communicated to the par 

removed the gens 0 ere 

fore in om Account of his eſenpE And! — 

dow reminds, thut he —— relation of 

matter with ſo unuſal a gaiety; "that all men con- 

_ cluded; his jelly we" here Croniwell” deſired” 

5 he. (hould! be 485 35 TOO eden 


415 ra itrors how ded ql opt "gain 
an! mh the Sonttin 
—. ref requiring that a new) one m 1 
a more equal dit Wfieft of the'co 
tieb, bem a borcugs. A great" Part öf tie 
army came over to them, Who Were diſtinguiſhed 
by the rattis'sf: levellers': and at che g ren. 
devpus, wag e ee 17 45 de 7 
one a paper in hi: hat with word&wri 


upon it, © the rights of 8 185 and the conſent 
of the people,” And tho Cromwell, by his fin- 


gular 


2 the conſequences that might hence enſue, - and 


formed him, that he 


| "I | 
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addreſs and extraordinary courage, did for 


e preſent quell this Fir the army's yet ſo 
pprehenſive was he of the ſecret remains of it, 


ſo weary was he of with tlie king to no 
purpoſe, that he ſoon altered his, conduct to both 

— rties, and reconciled OG GEES 
ming the other. 4 


F. 9. To vindicate Cromwell: as much as poſi- A large ac- 
ble, im che affair of leaving the king, I ſhall in- count of 
fre the ſubſtance of what is colleQed on this head, Clonmel! 
by the anonymous author of Cromwell's life. 1 
tells us from Ludlow, that colonel Hammond and cles, an and 
mr. Aſhburnham' had frequent conferences with bis 

the king, who made ſuch promiſes. to Hammond, the 
that he expreſs'd his e . deſire, that the ond, Lees 


might reſume their power, and rid themſelves of 


the lines whoſe authority, he ſaid, he never 
liked. To this end he — I. Troaghton, | 
his chaplain, to the army, to adviſe them to 
make uſe of their late ſucceſs the agitators ; 

and ſoon after he preſs the king to ſend ſorhe-of 


_ thoſe Who oh 1 to the army, wi 


letters of compliment to . Fairfax, and others 

greater confidence to Cromwell and Treton, He 

alſo wrote to them himſelf, © conjuring them by 
— their Hondur 13 * 

to come to a y agreement with the 

not to expoſe themſeves to the fantaſticl gi 


of the agita tors.” Sir John 3 
ed by the king, in purſuance of E 7 po 
" Ek. 4h He A who taking. with him. 
coufin, went over with a 
a fm the z Hog of Cowes. Being on his. 
way towards the army, he met mr. Troughton on 
his. return between Bag Pod Windſor, who in- 
0 good news ta carry, 
back to his maſeſty, the ruby RAVI ender d in- in- 
t 


| had no ge news to tell him . 0 
| ing to partieulars, ſaid, „ eee e 


A Critical: Review of he 8 
to new reſolutions concerning his perſon, He. 


had not gone much farther, before he was met by 


cornet Joyce, who told him, that he was aſto- 


niſhed at his deſign of going to the army, for it 


had been debated amon WT itators, whether, 


in juſtification of themſelves, the king ſhould be. 
brought to a trial;“ of which opinion he declared 
himfelf* to be. Sir John however reſoly'd to go 
to the army, and being arrived at Windſor, went 


to general Fairfax's quarters, where the officers. 


were aſſembled. Being admitted, he deliver'd his 
letters to the general, who receiving them, or- 
der'd him to withdraw. Having waited about 


- half an hour, he was call'd in, when the general, 


with ſome ſeverity in his looks, told By that 


jo Ago the parliament's army, and therefore, 
cou 


ſay nothing to the king's. motion about, 


5 = but muſt eh thoſe matters, and the king's, 
letters, 


to their conſideration. Sir John then 
looked upon Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt af | 


his acquaintance ; but they ſaluted him very cold- 


te Rh, ſhewing 7% 2 N e lerter to 
, imiled. with diſdain | 


*nding himſelf thus ad,” Berkley, 


went to ere where king at 5 | 
without any company, he at ff. order d Jus fer- 
vat th go ons ap te if he could find any of, 
his acquaintance. The ſervant going out, met. 
with one who was a general officer, who bid him 


tell his maſter, that he s would meet him at fuch 4 a. 


place at midnight. They being accordingly, met, 
the officer acquainted. Berk! my ee a 


* 


my friends engaged ourtlves to you 3 char ggg 
zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt were not 
ſo, we were abus'd : that ſince the tumults in the 


army, we did miſtruſt Cromwell and Ireton.;... 


Vera, 1 informed vou. I come now, to tell; 
as. you, 


* ia V 
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you, that we miſtruſt neither, and that we are 


Dep notwithſtanding our rolls n to de- 
the king and his poſterity ;; to which 
re Ireton — made tw o 3 this * 
noon; one, that you ſhould be ſent priſoner to 
London; the arg that none ſhould ſpeak with 
ou upon pain of death ; and I do now hazard my 
1 b 2 it. The way deſign'd to ruin his 
, is to ſend 800 the moſt diſaffected in | 
the army to ſecure his perſon, and then to 
him to a trial; "and 1 dare think no farther. | 
This will be done in ten days; and therefore, We 
. king en eſcape, let him do it as he loves his 
Sir tin bei exceedingly CT ve = 
e ing friend the 5 of this change, 
ſeeing the King had done all eee LY 
wick the arm 9 A and the officers were become ſu- 
perior ſince the laſt rendezvous. Whereupon he. 
Hire” him this account : That tho one of = 2 


* AY ARE rn AMIE a. 7 22 — 1 me Res — 
"4 
. 


F285 
N 
45. 
f 
me, 
8. 
8 


01 were 5 far from be 
; Ko thirds of the army 16 been ſince with 
Cromwell and Ireton, | to let them know, that 
F tho 2 ure to ede in the * 
5 they would 
F whole army. 


would 1 Y, and unite 
with any who 0 an 3 in the deſtruction 
of their oppoſers. That Cromwell and N rea; 
ſon'd 9 980 with. themſelves, if the army divide, 
the "Pt WIII j N with the pres 
ax vill mol robably prevail oy ge or we 
in ſuch a manner to apply. ourſelves 
to wh oi as rather to beg than offer a oa : | 
tance ; Which if the king ls BED forts TEN 
nate. as TREES if then pardon us, it 4 
| wa be. we can expect, and more 9 
aſſure 
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Aſfure ourſelves of: and thereupom concluded, that 
iF they could not bring the” army to their fene, 
it. was beſt to comply With them, a Gviſion. being 

_ Utterly deſtrrifiive to both.” 

In F therefore of this refdlution, Crom 

well employ'd all his thoughts and erideavours th 

Halte Bis peace wich the that was mot 

againſt the King: He allo ſent comfortable mief- 

ages to the priſoners he hadſeiz'd at the late xen 

dezvous, affuring them, that, nothin ng ſhouldbe dane 

| bs — ejudice; and by theſe the like arts, le 
Ibis We with the levelling 

Se Jt Berkley returning to his fog © 

8 his cars to. the iſle of Wight 

one to colonet Hammond, ging a} 

ral _— and doubtful 3 a 


rr «cs 6a.c 


Ius we aſk Bas ie eee 
on this famous general to abandon the 
reſt, And much the fame. account is 

Salmonet, who will not at all be fuſpected of 


beer i dg e e 
. erely in is deſign to ſerve king „ as 18 
| Probable, they who charge him wich having con- 


+  frived dis ruth from the beg ginning” of the civil 


wars, ibs to him more ambitious: views. than 
he really had: He was indeed ambitious 8 


1 


Fe ene, 


and was as good as any at the art of diſſimulation: 
but certainly nothing hinders, but -a diſſembler 

may eng 85 mts and; his . | 
might be gratiſy'd-by the rivate treaty, that was 
57 5 be YT bim and the 
king, oy. "Hpulating ſuch "honours and advance-. 
ments for hanſelf and family, as reſtoring the. 
king 10 bis throne might realanably lay claim 18. 


F. 10. And here we cannot omit another ac-Story of he 
count, that i is given by ſome, of Cromwell's s fal-king 8 Ne 
ling -of from che king, and delerting his interaſt, ef WE 
They tell us, that there was a report, that .Crom- 

% made N ee Fs . 

s maje I army's Progotals Þ, 
ſhould FOO earl of Eſſex, kt. of the gar- 
guards ; and 


ter, and firſt captain of the. 

Ireton wes, Eee he e 

honours yments 

for Cromwell's s family and friends. But the. DE: 

was ſo uxorious, that che would do the 
"mg | 


pole ugg a: > os S not Po 
ee aſſented to — + opens vet ai by 
ſo doing he could procure peace, it would 

er then to take aff Cromyyell, ne e he was 


the head 55 goyern'd the Cromwell, 
who had? i5 e mor 4 4 motos of he king, 


i e 53 | 

3 tas deſigns, 4 the 2 near 7 
Parliament as Hampton-conrt,gave. him pri- - +» _. 

vate information, that he Was in no fafety there, rn 

9 of the hatred which the agitators bog 

him; and that he wet Fa Ls ſecure - 

ifle of Wight. 8 a 

albamiet aud Scptch H 
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> as before related. 
= 


leave che 8 o judge of n N 


he thinks fit. thus much we may obſerve, 
that father Glen 8, twas believed in F 
that the king had decel ived Cromwell; tho he 


makes 2 40 ag purely the effect of Cromwell 


arxxtifce. And the lord C ſpeaks of Crom. 


well's, complaining that the king could not be 
truſted, tho' he makes his whole carria Carriage towards, 
His majeſty to be nothing but hypocriſy and difh-, 
mulation, in order to bring alot his own defigns, 


Aſnburnham and Berkley, ſays he, received many 


advertiſements (which was a little before the king's 
eſcape) from ſome officers with whom he moſt 


comers, and who would have been glad that the 


king might have been reſtored by the army, for 


the preferments which they expoſe, might fall 


to their ſhare, ** that 8 and Ireton reſol- 
ved never. to truſt the king, or do an thing 8, 
wards his reſtoration.” Ad a little 1 45 
that Cromwell himſelf ex ſtulated with Mr. A. 
burnham, and comp that the king could 
not be truſted, and that he had no affection or con- 


fidence in the army, but was jealous of Re and 


of all the officers; that he had intrigues 


in che 
parliament, and treaties with the presbyterians of 
the city, to raiſe new troubles ; that he had a 
m__ concluded with the Scotch commiſſioners, 
the nation in blood: and there - 


N fore e would not be anſwerable, if any thing &ll 
out amiſs, and contrary to expettation.” > AR 


A remarka- - 5. 11, * enough to this account is the. 
ble diſcourſe tin the author of the memoirs of, 
e lord 


Broghill, ' tween the 


mk, ni, ed t Wa HW ˙⁰¹ „ , , e , 4 . . . kw, we ai  wd wi Ann, 


, of a diſcourſe that paſſed be- 
and Cromwell, whilſt he was 
in Ireland, in 1650. He informs us, that the 
12 Broghill bes in diſcourſe with d 
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Life of OL1ver CROMWELL. 
and Ireton, fell upon the ſubje& of the king's 
death, Cromwell ſaid, if the king had followed 
his own mind, and had ſervants about him, 
he had fooled them all: adding, we had once 
an inclination to have come to terms. with him, 
but ſomething that happened drew, us off from it,” 
'The lord Broghill feeing they were both in 2 
humour, asked them, why, if they were inclined 
to cloſe with him, they had not done it? Upon 
which Cromwell frankly told him, The reaſon 
of our inclination to come to terms with him, 
was, we found the Scots and presbyterians began 
to be more powerful than we, and were ſtrenuouſ- 
ly endeavouring to ſtrike up an agreement with 
the king, andleave us in the lurch; wherefore we 
thought to prevent them by offering more reaſon- 


able conditions. But while We were buſied with 


theſe thoughts, there came a letter to us from one 
of out ſpies, who was of the king's: bed - chamber, 
acquainting 'us, that our final doom was decreed 
that day: what it was he could not tell, but a let- 
ter was gone to the queen with the contents of it, 
which letter was ſewed up in the skirt of a ſaddle, 
and the bearer of it Would come with the ſaddle 
upon his head, About ten o clock the following 
night, to the Blue-boar inn in Holborn, where he 
was to take horſe for Dover. The * | 
knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, but 

ſome one in Dover did. - We were then at Wind- 
ſor; and immediately upon the receipt of the let- 
ter from our ſpy, Ireton and I reſolved to take a 
truſty fellow with us, and in troopers habits to go 
to the inn; which accordingly we did, and ſet our 

man at the gate of the inn to watch. The gate 
was ſhut, but the wicket was open, and our man 
ſtaid to give us notice when any one came with a 
ſaddle upon his head, e in a box near 
the wicket, and called for a can of beer, and then 
another, drinking in chat diſguiſe till ten o * 

— W 
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when our ce 1 ger noe tu the 
with the ſaddle as come: upon Which we imme 4 
ately roſe; and when the man was leading out 
horſe ſaddlled, we came up to him with our ſwor 
arawn, and told him, we were to fearch all w 
went in and out chere; but 2s he Ee Hi 
honeſt fellow, we would only fearch his ſaddle; 
which we did, -and found the lerter we looked for; 
"= opening it, read the contents,. in which the 
cquainted the „ he was now courted by 
bol dr the factions, Je 8 Scotch pres ans, and and 
the army 3 that which of them bid! faireſt for him 
Would have him; that he thought he ſrould clo 
Jooner with the Scots than the other. Upon 
Which we'h to Windſor, and finding. we 
were not likely to have any tolerable terms from 
the king, we immediately reſolved to ruin him.“ 
For a concluſion, I "hall 2 * what dr. 
Welwood, in his memoirs, fa 5 35 * 
matter. As ys con 
bute to the r len W I. 11 
contribute to oe on vo Cromwell : 
there was no deſign inſt the Bag tie 8 
ſo its bale f that unf no thou 4 pg 
a long time, of ever arriving at what | after- 
wards was. It is known, he was once in 
wich the” , after the army had carried þ 
away om Holmby-houſe, to have refto- 
him to the throne "which probably he would 
have done, if the ſecret had not been like to take 
vent, by the indifcretion of ſome about the 
which puſhed Cromwell on to n his own, 
the ruin of the king,” 1 


. 1. . it was i thor theſe Pons 
Aill remain under ſome - confuſion) it is certain, 


that a few days after the king's departure from 


Hampton-Court, and after it was known he was 
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hand upon his ſword. 
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general officers of the army at Windſor, where 
Cromwell and Ireton were preſent, to conſider 
what ſhould now be done with the and it 


was reſolved, that he ſhould be 18 for his 
life as a criminal perſon. This reſolution, how- 


Fra: 1 ſecret, whereof the parliament 2 
had not the leaft notice or ſuſpicion ; but was, as 


it had been, to be led on by degrees to what it ne- 


ver defign'd. 

It is very well known, that after this time, 
Cromwell was no more a friend to the king. For 
when his majeſty refuſed to fign the four famous 
bills, that were ſent him by. the parliament, 2s 

rehminary to a treaty, there was no bod) in the 
Fouſe that turn'd this refuſal more to his diſadvan- 
tage than Cromwell; who declared, © that the 


king was a man of great underſtanding ; but with- 


al ſo great a diſſembler, and fo falſe a man, that 


he was not to be truſted.” And to confirm what 


8 ſaid, he rehearſed ſeveral particulars of the 
5 behaviour whilſt he was in the army: con- 
Tar 5 « that they might trouble them elves no 


| wr. with ſending propoſitions to the king, * 


enter into thoſe counſels that were 
wards the ſettlement of the kingdom.“ "Which 


motion being ſeconded by thoſe of his party, pro- 


duced that memorable vote, that no more ad- 


dreſſes or applications ſhould be made to the King, 
nor any meſſage received from him, under 


52 of high-treaſon.” And ſome writers go 
far as to art, that Cromwell and Ireton were 


ſo bold in this debate, as to threaten not Sou the 


yr but —_y * parliament, if they 


grounds of alen — . 
Gm N at the end d e nog . 


5. 13. But the ſecond civil war breakir 
Toon after, Cromwell * the army were Wer 
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Parliament's to remove from London, and the presbyterians he. 
; e 3 gan again to prevail in the houſe. The votes of 
obſtrutted by no addreſſes were repealed, and a perſonal. treaty 
the army, Was reſolved on with the king. Cromwell wrote 
who purge to his friends about theſe proceedings, but to n 
the houſe, purpoſe; which made him uſe all expedition to 
finiſh his buſineſs in the north, that he might re- 
turn to the parliament, and reſtrain the presbyte- 
rian party. But while the treaty was on foot, 
the main army under Fairfax preſented their large 
remonſtrances to the parliament, adviſing them to 
reſume the affair of no addreſſes, and to fix a time 


for their own diſſolution, that a new repreſenta- 


tive might be choſen. This put the houſe into a 
great confuſion, eſpecially as the king, about the 
"ſame time, was removed from colonel Hammond, 
and committed to colonel Ewer at Hurſt-caſtle. 

They voted that this action was without, their 


© conſent, and ſhould. be enquired into; and ſome re- 


ſolute members moved, that the army, Which 
was now at Windſor, might be declared 'traitors, 
if they preſumed to march nearer London than 
they were at preſent ; and that an impeachment of 
High-treafon- might be drawn up againſt the princi- 
pal officers of it.” Hereupon the general march- 
ed directly to London, and. quartered at Whute- 
hall, placing the other chief men in the great 
| houſes thereabouts, in order to terrify the parlia- 
ment. De | | 
But the commons, notwithſtanding this, carri- 
ed it by a majority upon the queſtion, * that his 
majeſty's conceſſions were a ſufficient ground to 
proceed upon, for the ſettlement of the peace of 
the kingdom; and appointed a committee to 
_ to treat with the brag Fairfax, however, in- 
Read of holding a conference, ordered ſome regi- 
ments down to Weſtminſter, who ſet guards upon 
all the avenues to the parliament-houſe, ſgized 
one and forty of the members as they WN 
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ing, and denied entrance to a hundred more; * 
„ the reſt of the presbyterians declining 
to come; the houſe was left in poſſeſſion of about 
an hundred and fifty. And the night after this 
interruption, Cromwell arrived in town, and the | 
next day took his place in parliament. | 
It is generally ſuppoſed that Cromwell, tho' ab- | 
ſent, influenced the late proceedings, and that it ., 
was by his advice and direction that the remon- 
france of the army was drawn up, and preſented 
to the houſe. Tis certain that both he and Ire- 
ton could manage the general, in whatever. tl | 
pale However Cromwell, upon his arrival, 9 
ared, that he had not been acquainted with 
the deſign of purging the houſe; but that ſince it 
was done, he was very glad of it, and would 
L 3 


F. 14. The remnant of the houſe immediately Proceedings 
renewed their votes of non-addreſſes, and annul d king, and ap- 
all thoſe that introduced and ſucceeded the treaty; plications to 
and particularly reſolved, that the king's anſwer Cromwell on | 
to their propoſitions was not ſatisfactory. Soon his behalf, | 
after which a motion was made, to proceed capi- = f ful 2255 
. tally againſt the king; when Cromwell ſtood up | 
and declared, that if any man moved this upon | 
deſign,” he ſhould think him the greateſt traitor in | 
| 
| 


Rr 


8 1 


the world; but ſince providence and neceſſity had | 
_ caft them upon it, he would pray God to bleſs 
their counſels, tho” he was not prepared to give 
them cound : | * 1 
I ſhall paſs over all the affair of the king's trial, = 
as a matter commonly known; but muſt not o- | 
mit what biſhop Burnet relates, that commiſſio- 5 | 
ners were ſent from Scotland, to proteſt againſt 1 
putting the king to death. They laid indeed a | 
great load upon the king ; but by a clauſe in the 
covenant, to which they had ſwore, by the terms 
upon which 3 had engaged in the war, and 
5 2 by 
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by the ſolemn declarations that they had ſo often 

| publiſhed to the world, they were obliged, they 
ſaid, to be faithful in the preſervation. of his ma- 
jeſty's 8 Cromwell undertook te anfwer 
them, by ſhewing, that a breach of truſt iu 
king ought to be puniſhed more than on other 
crime bs Barge that they had ſwore to the pre- 
ſervation of the king's perſon, only in defence of 
the true religion ; but that when the true religion 
was obſtructed by the king, their oath was no far- 
ther obligatory : that the covenant did bind them 
to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies 
to the cauſe, to condign puniſhment; and that 
thoſe to whom publick juſtice had been done, ws 
in the matter of Montroſs, were in compariſon - 
but ſmall offenders; they ated by commiſſion 
from the king, who was therefore the principal, 
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aud fo the moſt guilty.” Thus Cromwell had 
; principles. ö & 1 +617 © x 


Another attempt, in favour of the king, was 
made upon the licutenant-general by his own kink 
man, colonel John Cromwell, who came to town 
with credential letters from the ſtates of Holland, 
whereto was added a blank, with ſignets both of 
the king and the prince, for Cromwell to ſet down 
his own conditions, if he would now fave his ma- 
jeſty's life. The colonel uſed a great deal of free- 
dom, andeven reproached him warmly for mn 
the king's enemy, after having proteſted ſo m 
in his favour. Bat the general anſwered, that 
it was not he, but the army, and that times were 
altered ſince he had engaged for the king.“ Aud 
at laſt, when he could no longer bear his coufitrs 
importunity, he deſired he might have till night 
to conſider of it, and that the colonel would wait 
at his inn till then. But about one in the morn- 
ing, a meſſenger came, to inform the woo: 
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he might go to bed; for the council of officers | | 
had reſolved, that the king muſt die. | 
This reſolution was accordingly executed; and 
king Charles, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, died great- 
er than he had lived, ing what has often been 
remarked of the family of the Stuarts, that they 
bore misfortunes better than proſperity. He was 
a prince of great devotion and piety, remarkable 
for his temp and chaſtity, being an utter e- 
nemy to all debauchery. But his reign, both in 
peace and war, was a continual ſeries of errors; {0 
that his judg could hardly be good. He was 
out of meaſure ſet upon following his own hu- | 
mour; oy 8 5 2 15 e to 12 4 | 
truſted eſpeci queen. His notion o ' | 
A too high, and every oppoſition 
do it he thought rebellion. _ | l 


9. 15. Thus, ſays the anonymous author be- How far his 
fore 3 have 8 got over This dark ſcene," in I | 

which our heutenant-general is commonly ſuppo- — 
ſed to be chiefly concerned. But as it is not ſtrange 

he ſhould, if the ſtory of the king's dealing de- 
ceitfully with him be true; ſo it may more reaſon- 

ably be concluded, that his ſon-in-law Ireton, ra- 

ther than he, was the perſon who chiefly influenced 

in theſe proceedings. I know Ireton is ſuppoſed all 

along to have acted by Cromwell's directions; but 
whether he did or no, may, I think, in many caſes 

be queſtioned. | Ireton was certainly a zealous com- 
monwealth's-man, which party was always a- 
verſe to any treaty with the king; and tho' he 

with Cromwell was in ſach a treaty, yet Ludlow 

. 6s — rally e 5 cloſe with the 
king; but only to lay his party aſleep, whilſt the 

were conteſting with the . — 
parliament: but he ſays no ſuch thing of Crom- 

well, whom he ſeems all along to be angry with, 
for his deſign of making an agreement with the 

2 F 3 King, 
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* 


king, being himſelf utterly averſe to it, and ſap- 


oſing Cromwell's main end was to gratify his own 
oo 3 Which is not unlikely 5 yet he 
might have been in earneſt in the treaty, and alſo 
have deſigned the publick good. Cromwell was 
certainly no common-wealth's-man, tho' he "was 


comply with the party : and as the agitators, and 
than the common-wealth's men in the army, and. 
whom it is likely Cromwell at firſt might make 
uſe of to bring about ſome of his deſigns,” were 
the original contrivers and chief actors in the 
king's death; ſo whatever hand Cromwell had in 
it, n to be chiefly owing to their fury and deſ- 
perate reſolutions, which made him apprehenſive 
of the greateſt danger, if he did not comply with 
their deſigns; tho* at the ſame time, the contra- 
ditions that appeared in the king's conduct, might 
ihe more eaſily incline him to join purpoſes with 

em. & - $7 


In ſhort, what with the danger that threaten'd” 


his perſon, if he had perſiſted to oppoſe the de- 


ſign of the levellers; and what with the confide- 
ration of the king's paſt miſgovernment, which 
had been the original cauſe of all the evils the na- 
tion had ſuffered, and the fear of the like hap 
pening for the future, if he ſhould be reſtored; 


having diſcovered himſelf to be of a very in- 


_ conſtant and wavering, not to {ay equivocating 
temper ; Cromwell was at length 10 wrought up- 
on, as to think it neceſſary, and ſo lawful, to take 
off the king; in which towards the laſt he ſeem d 
to be pretty active, tho' always in ſome doubt a- 


bout it. We are expreſly told, he at firſt ſhewed 


ſome repugnance to ſo black an undertaking, as 


my author calls it, and ſeemed to ſhew his abhor- 


rence of it, and not to ſurmount it, as he aid 
himſelf, but only becauſe he faw that the provi- 


dence 
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Life of OLIVER CrRomweLL, _ 
dence of God, and the neceſſity of the times, had 
inſpired the army to make fo terrible a ſacrifice; 
but that that ſacrifice, after all, was the only one 
that could fave the ſtate and religion. And I can- 
not here omit what biſhop Burnet fays of this 
matter: he tells us, that Ireton was the perſon 
that drove on the king's trial and death, and 'that 
Cromwell was all the while in ſome ſuſpence a- 
bout it. © Ireton, ſays he, had the principles 


and the temper of a Caffius in him: he. ſtuck at 


nothing that might have turned England to a com- 
monwealth ; and he. found out Cook and Brad-. 
ſhaw, two bold lawyers, as proper inſtruments for 
managing it.” And we are informed by others, 
that Ireton was the perſon who wrought upon 
Fairfax, and managed the affair of the army's re- 
monſtrance, and purging the parliament, and 
brought it about. . 


- 4 


F. 16. To conclude, it is apparent in general, His inſince · 
that the king's behaviour during the whole courſe n 7 + 


of his troubles, was enough to deſtroy that confi. — p 


dence which might otherwiſe have been repoſed in 
him, and to alienate the hearts of thoſe who were 
inclined to his intereſt. Whatever conceſſions he 
at any time made, thro* the neceſſity of his af- 
fairs, upon the leaſt advantage ' appearing on his 
fide, he was ready to revoke them all. And we 
find, by the letters to his queen, that were taken 
at the battle of Naſeby, how little regard he had 


for the parliament, and for the rights of the peo- 
ple, about which they were then contending. In 
one of them he declares his intention to make 


peace with the Iriſh, and to have 40,000 of them 
over in England, to proſecute the war here; ànd 
in another he complains, *- that he could not pre- 
vail with his mongrel parliament at Oxford, to 
vote that the two houſes at Weſtminſter were nat 

| 1 <P: a law- 


Defeat of 
the treaty 
of Ux- 


Ry, had theſe noble lords and 
EXPO 
the king f in his adverſity; what then might 


her approbation, nor go one jot from the 


account. Many endeavours, ſays he, were u 
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a lawful parliament.” hoes 
ane. obſerves, who! was no. enemy to his maſs 


ſing their lives and fortunes in defence s 


if he ſhould 2 by — ?-In 


thoſe letters alſo, he . <« that he 
rebels 


would not make, a peace with without 


Paper 
the ſent him: that in the treaty at Uxbridge, he 


did not poſitively own the p ent; it 'be- 


ing otherwiſe: to be conſtr tho they were 
fo ſimple as not to find it out; and that it 
was recorded in the notes of the king's coun- 
T7777 
ment. 


| 8 7. Concerning is defeat of his: 
Uxbridge, Dr. Welwood gives us the' tellon g 


re 


commoadation by way of treaty ; but ſtill ſome one 


unlucky accident or other render'd them all abor- 
tive. At the treaty of Uxbridge, tho' the par- 
liament's demands were high, and the king ſhew- 
ed a more than ordinary averſion to comp 
with them; yet the ill poſture of the ki 


affairs at that time, and the fatal conſequences 


they feared would follow upon breaking off . 
the treaty, obliged a great many of — ki 
friends, and more particularly that noble perſo 


the earl of Southampton, who had gone yok | 


from Uxbridge to Oxford for that 2 


preſs the king again and again upon their knees, 
to yield to the neceſſity of the times; and by 


giving his aſſent to ſome of the moſt material pro- 


Poſitions that were ſent to him, to ſettle a laſting 
Peace with his people. by The king was at laſt pre: 
® Coke, 
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vail'd with to follow their counſel; and the next 


morning was appointed for ſigning a warrant to 
his — to that effect. And ſo ſure 


were they of a happy end of all differences, that 
the king at ſupper complaining his wine was not 
good, one told him merrily, he hoped that his 
majeſty would drink better before a week was o- 


ver, at Guildhall with the lord-mayor.“ But fo 
it was,-that when they came-early the next morn- 


ing to wait upon him with, the warrant that had 


agreed upon over-night, they found his ma- 


jeſty had changed his reſolution, and was become 
in 


exible in theſe points. ET Eo antes 
The unhappy occaficn of this alteration has 


lain hitherto a ſecret in hiſtory, and might have 
cont inued ſuch ſtill, if a letter from the marquis 
of Montroſs in Scotland, whereof I have ſeen 


a copy under the Duke of Richmond's hand, 
did not give a ſufficient light into it. To make 


the matter better underſtood, it is neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething of Montroſs and his actions in 


Scotland. e Rr ny 5.226 
This nobleman had been at firſt very active 

and zealous for the liberties of his country; 

and was the firſt man that paſt the river Tweed at 


the head of five hundred horſe, upon the Scots 


firſt expedition into England: but being afterwards 
diſobliged, or, as ſame ſay, repenting of his for- 
mer error, he left that ſide, and came in to the 
king at the breaking out of the war between him 


and the parliament. When the Scots came into 


England the ſecond time to aſſiſt the parliament, 
Montroſs applied himſelf to the king for a com- 


miſſion to levy war againſt his rebel ſubje&s, as 


they were called; of Scotland; aſſuring hi 


$-Maje- 


| ty, he was able, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, 


and concurrence of the reſt of the royal party, to 
make at leaſt a very conſiderable diverſion, if not 


to reduce the whole country to his majeſty's o- 
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_ © bedience. Accordingly the marquis was miade 
| governor of Scotland; where, in the ſpace of five 
months, with a handful of raw undiſciplined men, 
and thoſe not half armed, he did over-run a great 
part of the country, and gain three very eonſide- 
rable battles; the laſt of which was that of Inver-. 
| lochy, fought the ſecond of February 1644, ac- 
\ cording to the Engliſh, and 1645, according to 
the Scotch account. In this battle the earl of 
Argyle was entirely defeated, and the prime of the 
noble family of the Campbells cut off, with con- 
© fiderable loſs on Montroſs's ſide; who next day 
diſpatched an expreſs to the king with the news of 
this and his two former victories: and in his letter 
© expreſſed his utter averſion to all treaties with his re- 
bel parliament in England,” as he calls them: tells 
the king, © he is heartily ſorry to hear that his 
majeſty had conſented to treat; and hopes it is not 
true: adviſes him not to enter into terms with his 
' rebellious ſubjects, as being a thing unworthy of 
a king: and aſſures him, that he himſelf was now 
ſo much maſter of Scotland, that he doubted not 
dut to be able within a few Months to march in- 
to England to his majeſty's aſſiſtance, with a brave 
army.“ And concludes with this odd expreſſion, 
* when J have conquered from Dan to Beerſheba, 
as I doubt not I ſhall very quickly, I hope I may 
have then leave to ſay, as David's general ſaid to 
dis maſter, Come thou, leſt this country be called 
by my name.” | e N 
This letter, writ with ſuch an air of aſſurance, 
and by a perſon that was thought capable to 
make good his promiſes, and the matter contained 
in it ſuiting but too well with the king's inclina- 
tions, was unluckily delivered to the king but a 
few hours before he was to have ſigned the war- 
rant before-mentioned ; and had as ill effects as the 
worſt of king Charles's enemies could have wiſhed: 
for it daſhed out in a moment all the _ 
* 0 : | ſions 
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gers his beſt friends had dern making upon. kim 
for a conſiderable time, towards a ful 
with his people. Ks: 


It looked, fays my author, as if there was ſome 
ſecret fatality: in this whole matter; for it could 
hardly have been imagined, that a letter writ the 
third of February, in the furthermoſt north cor- 


ner of Britain, ſhould come. ſo ſoon to Oxford, 


. conſidering the length of the journey, the badneſs 
of the roads at that time of the year, eſpecially 
through the mountainous part of Scotland, toge- 
, ther with the parliament's and Scotch armies and 
garriſons that were poſted all along the road : and 


yet certain it is, it came through all theſe dangers 


and inconveniences in very few days: for it's in- 
dors'd upon the copy I have ſeen, that it was deli- 
ver'd to the _ during the treaty of Uxbridge ; 


which every 


y knows began the 3oth of Janu- 


ary, and ended the 22d of February. And fur- 


ther, it muſt have been delivered before the 19th 


of February, becauſe king Charles takes notice of 


it in a letter to the queen of that date, found a- 


mong others at Naſeby; where he ſays, tho? 
I leave news to others, yet I cannot but tell thee, * 


that even now J have received certain intelligence 
of a great defeat given by Montroſs to Argyle, 
who upon ſurpriſe totally routed thoſe rebels, and 
Killed 1500 upon the place.” And it's remarkable, 
that in the ſame letter to the queen, immediately 
after the mentioning Montroſs's victory, the king 
adds, “ that as for truſting the rebels, either by 
going to London, or disbanding my army before a 
peace, do no ways fear my hazarding ſo cheaply 


or fooliſhly : for I eſteem the intereft thou haſt in 


me at a far dearer rate; and pretend to have a 
little more wit (at leaſt, by the ſympathy that's 
betwixt us) than to put myſelf into the reverence 
of perfidious rebels.“ Which words being com- 


| 107 5 


ſettlement 
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pare with Mont ter, it will be found the 


chat conſidering the time when this oth of 
Montroſs was writ, the critical minute it was de. 
Hivered, with the ſad conſequences that attended 
it; it makes this axiom true, That oftentimes: 
the fate of princes and ſtates is chiefly owing to 
very minute 121 unforeſeen accidents.” But may 
we not add from his own relation, That king 
"Charles's fluftuating and vain temper, which eafily 
received every flattering impreſſon, and could 
truſted only in proportion to the reſtraint it was 


in this affair ? 
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under, was what in reality ruin'd his cauſe, 
more than any fatality or accident __ appear'd 
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Cromwell's management towards the par- 
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liament, the army, and the parties be 
bad to deal with, till he aſſumed the ſo- 
vereignuty. nee 
$. 1. A S there is nothing more eſſential in the Art of go= 
A character of a prince, or great mini- vering 


ſter, than the art of governing parties and Parties: 
reconciling different intereſts, fo as to make Croranen 
them concur in the advancement of his own therein, 
defigns; ſo there is no art more difficult than and too 


this to attain, or that requires more extraordina- bard for 
iſe it. But never was there a greater in | 

ſter in this art than Cromwell; never was there 

a man who practiſed it fo ſucceſsfully, with ſo | 

title aſſiſtance, andfo few advantages. His Whole 

rr 2 
and dexterity, either in circumventing and 


ei Bo in the perſon who attempts to Eater and 


Eiftrefling others, or in evading and breaking 


thro' the ſnares that were laid for himſelf. 

His firſt care, from the beginning, was to ſecure 1 
himſelf a party in the houfe of commons; which f 
he effected by his zeal for the publick good, 


and his vigilance in proſecuting all the meaſures 


that were entered into by the nent. Hetce __ _.... 
It nnn e 


_- tho" the former w 


7 
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_=_— in chief, and the other 


- .,Cromwell's- ſuperior, were not able to prejudice 
him, after he had eſtabliſhed his reputation by the 


victory of Marſton- moor. When the Scotch chan- 
cellor accuſed him of being an incendiary, and a 


publick enemy of his country, with a view to re- 
move him out of Eſſex's way; mr. Whitelock in- 


— 


formed that miniſter, that he looked upon 
Cromwell to be a gentleman of quick and ſubtle 
parts, and who * a great intereſt in both houſes 


of parliament, and that it would be needful to 
collect ſuch particular paſſages concerning him, 


as might be ſufficient to prove him an incen- 


diary, before they could expect the parliament 
' ſhould proceed againſt him.“ And tho? ſome 


gentlemen preſent attempted to mention ſuch 
particular paſſages, and to maintain that Crom- 


well had not ſuch .intereſt in the parliament as 


was pretended, yet. the whole proceſs came to 
nothing, and the lieutenant-general eſcaped. 
While he was thus put to it to ſecure himſelf, 


who would haye thought that he ſhould have 


accuſed another, and even that very general to 
whom he was lieutenant ? Vet this was. the 


caſe between him and Mancheſter, whom he 
charged with betraying the parliament, and ſpeak- 


earl recrimina 


ing ren a of their cauſe. And tho? the 
, and affirmed. that Cromwell 


| , had once ſaid to him, My lord, if you wall 
tick firm to honeſt men, you will find an ar- 
my at your command, that will give law to 


king and parliament;“ yet Cromwell had vi- 
fibly the advantage in this conteſt, and ſoon 


* 


after ſucceeded Mancheſter in his poſt, who was 


laid aſide by his maſters. 


His views 
in the ſelf 
denying 

ord: dance: 


F. 2. It is not to be thought. that a man 
Who had raiſed himſelf in the army, could be 
in earneſt about laying down his 1 


me ww . 


* 
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But Cromwell was certain 


vice. He ran little risk therefore in 3 
mo 


to lay down his own commiſſion, while he 


that an ordinance might be prepared, to 


make it?unlawful for any member of either houſe 


to hold any office in the army, or any place 
in the ſtate. And when he hinted at the 

ple's jealouſy, that while members of the par- 
1 were in chief command, they found too 
much intereſt in continuing the war to ſuffer them 
to be earneſt in endeavouring to end it; he gave 
a thorough blow to my lord Mancheſter, whom 


he had before accuſed of labouring to protract the 


preſent confuſion. * 


Cromwell pretended indeed, When | the army 


was new modelled upon his motion, and all the 
old officers removed, to go among the reft and 
take his leave of fir Thomas Fairfax the new ge- 
neral, who was then at Windſor ;_ but how much 
foever he might ſeem to be ſurprized, there is no 
room to queſtion but he knew of the committee's 
recommendation of him to fir Thomas, as the 


moſt proper perſon for an enterprize then projected, 
that of interrupting the correſpondence between 


the king and prince Rupert. This was only a 


- verbr. to what ſoon followed, when his per- 


onal ſervice in the houſe was diſpenſed with, 


and his commiſſion continued from time to time, 


till he was conſtituted lieutenant- general of the 


horſe, with the ſame full powers that Mancheſ- 


ter had before enjoyed. 


2 


5. 2. 


111 
when he 3 ſo vigorous about the ſelf- 
denying ordinance 1 
of carrying his own point in the houſe, pro- 
vided he could get his ſuperiors, and thoſe who 
were jealous of him, removed from the ſer- 


pected by 
the parlia- 
ment, he 
ſets the ar- 
my againſt 
them. 
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75 F. 3. But when the firſt civil war was o- 


ver, Cromwell had yet a more difficult part to 
act, Diſſentions broke out between the parlia- 


ment, which was chiefly presbyterian, and the 
army, which inclined to independency. Theſe 


differences were heightened by the citizens of 


London, who addreſſed the On againſt 


nts, and comp 


of the army, where many, they ſaid, who 3 
neither learned or ordained, took upon them to 
preach and expound the ſcripture. Cromwell, 


for a long time, had ſeemed to favour presby- 
tery; but having got many of his friends in- 


to power, and finding the army on his fide, hge 
now eſpouſed the independant party. Hereupon 
the parliament grew particularly jealous of him, 
and were for taking meaſures to diſmiſs him, 
and his partizans, from their military poſts. Crom- 
well was no leſs jealous of them, and being 
aware of what they deſigned, reſolved to be 
even with them. Accordingly he ſet himſelf to 
whiſper ſuſpicions of the parliament, and to 


make a ſtrong party for military power. 


There was actually a deſign on foot, to. 
break fome. of the independant regiments, and 


ſend the others to Ireland : of which Crom- 


well getting timely notice, he and Ireton got it 
inſinuated through all the army, that the par- 
lament intended to disband them without pay- 
ing their arrears, or elſe to conſume them in 
Ireland with fickneſs and famine. This ſo ex- 


aſperated the ſoldiers, that when the orders came 


for disbanding ſome , and tranſporting others, 
they refuſed to comply with them. When the 
parliament heard this, they were highly offend- 

— came from ſome 
of the members; which occaſioned Cromwell, 
then in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlow who ſtood 


ed, and threatning expr 


by, 
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by, faying,” theſe men will never leave, till 
the army pull them out by the ears“ 

. my A ſpirit of oppoſition being thus rai- The court 
ſed in the army, they began now profeſſedly of agitators 
to enter into competition with- the —— et up, who 

thong the 


and to claim a ſhare with them in * 
kingdom : and that they might be upon a ment. 
nearer level with them, they made choice of a 
number of ſuch officers as they approved, which 
was called the general's council of officers, and 
was to reſemble the houſe of peers; and three 
or four out of each regiment, moſtly corporals 
or ſerjeants, were choſen by the common ſol- 
diers, and called agitators, who were to an- 
ſwer to the houſe of commons. Theſe two 
bodies met ſeparately, and examined all the 
acts and orders of the ON won ſettle- 
ing the kingdom, reforming, - dividing or 
dabanding the army: and after ſome — * 
tions, they unanimouſly declared, that they 
would not be divided or disbanded till their 
full arrears were paid, and till full * 
was made for liberty of conſcience, which hi- 
therto had been little ſecured.” They added, 
„that as they had voluntarily taken up arms 
for the liberty and defence of the nation, of 
which they were a part; before they laid 
down thoſe arms, they would ſee all thoſe ends 
provided for.“ This declaration was delivered 
at the bar of the houſe of commons, by three | 
or four perſons of the army's council. —— 
This contrivance for keeping the army toge- 
ther, and ſetting them up againſt the parliament, 
was a maſter ſtroke of Cromwell's. It not only 
ſaved him at preſent, but proved the foundation 
of all his future greatneſs. For the army conti- 
nued reſolute in their deſign, and grew more 


haughty 
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haughty in their expreſſions, till the difference 
ſeemed almoſt irreconcileable. Fairfax the gene- 

ral indeed was a presbyterian ; but then Cromwell 
had ſo much the aſcendant over him, as well as 
over the army, that he was prevailed with to write 
a letter to back the army's petitions. Theſe 
proceedings 'grievouſly troubled the parliament; 
, tor reſolving not to ſubmit to thoſe who lived on 
their pay, they declared, « that whoſoever ſhould 
refuſe, being commanded, to engage in the ſer- 
vice of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded.“ The ar- 
my, however, would not recede from their reſo- 
lutions, and falling into direct mutiny, called for 
"the arrears that were due to them, which 
knew where, and how to levy for themſelves.” 
Nor would they be pacikied till the declaration a- 
gainſt them was eraſed out of the journal-book, 
and a month's pay ſent to them. Nay, they ftill 
gave out, that they knew how to make them- 
ſelves as conſiderable as the parliament, and where 
to have their ſervice better eſteemed and requi- 
ted.“ Which ſo ſtartled the parliament, that they 
ſent a committee of both houſes, to treat with a 
committee of officers, upon the beſt means for 
_ compoſing theſe differences. And thus the army, 
by a conceſſion of the parliament's, ſeemed to 
put upon a level with-it : which diſpoſed Fairfax 
to a greater concurrence with the humour of the 
- ſoldiers, as he ſaw it ſo much complied with, and 
- fubmitted: to. 2 eee e e 


Cromwell F. 5. Cromwell hitherto thought it neceſſary 


. „0 keep fair with the parliament; and having a 


put Choice knack at diſſimulation, he would ſeem 
being ſuſpec- highly diſpleaſed with the inſolence of the ſoldiers, 
ted, flies to and inveighed bitterly againſt their preſumption 
it. in the houſe of commons, when any of their ad- 
dreſſes were preſented. He alſo propoſed, that 
the general might be ſent down to the * 
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e who: he ſaid, would ſoon conjure down this. mu- 
tinous ſpirit. Himſelf, by theſe means, was once 


or twice ſent, to reduce them to order; when, 
after ſtaying two or three days, he returned again 
to the parliament, with heavy complaints of the 


great licence that was got into the army z decla- 


Ting, © that for his own part, he was rendered 
ſo odious to them by the artifice-of his enemies, 
1 had deſigned to kill him, if he had not 


e b, che hands.” But he was 
—＋ 2 


ed by ſome, notwithſtanding this, 
of having wh -hand encouraged the army's pro- 
ceedings; Nd the moſt active officers and agitators 
were believed to be his own creatures, who would 
do nothing without his direction: ſo that is was 
"5 ately rs” by the chief members of the 
ouſe of commons, that when he came the next 
day to the houſe, which he ſeldom failed to do, 
_ "they would ſend him to the Tower. 

"This deſign could not be managed ſo ſecretly, 
bo Cromwell got intelligence of it. The next 
day, when the bout expected every minute to ſee 
him come in, they were infor that he was 
met out of town by break of day, with only one 
ſervant, poſting away to the army. Here he or- 


dered a rendezvous of ſome regiments of horſe, 


and then diſpatched a letter to the houſe of com- 
mons, to acquaint them, . that the jealouſy the 
troops had conceived of him was much abated, 
and he had. therefore been invited down by the 
Officers of his own regiment, in order to chm 
them by. his advice; in which view he made all 
. Poſſible haſte to the army.” He alſo adviſed a ge- 
- neral rendezvous of the troops, and that general 
, "O00 might be ſent — with all expedition. 


A5. It was during this quarrel between the ceming 
"hooks of commons and, the army, that Cromwell 


_ gave the world that famous ſpecimen of his deep 
artifice 
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Stories con- 
cerning him 
by fir Har 
bottle Grim 
ſton and 


» mr. Locks, 


ing, he was reſo 
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_ which was related by fir Harbottle'Grita- 


ſton to biſhop Burnet. ' In a meeting of officers 
it was propoſed to purge the army better - in o 
to know whom they might depend on. Crom- 
well ſaid, he was ſure of the army; but thins 
was another body, naming the houſe of commons, 
that wanted more to be purged, and the army 


only could do that.“ This was reported to the 


houſe by Grimſton, and witneſſes atteſted it at the 


bar. Whereupon Cromwell, who was 


fell down upon his knees, and made ſolemn 
prayer to God, atteſting his innocence, and great 

for the ſervice of the houſe. This he dil 
with great vehemence, and many tears: after 


which he made a long ſpeech, juſtifying himſelf, 
and the reſt of the officers,' except a few, who 


ſeemed inclineable to return back to Egypt, as he 


Phraſed it. And fo was the houſe wrought upon 


by theſe means, that what the witneſſes > faid was 
little believed; and Grimſton was of opinion, 


that had the motion been made, both he and oy 


would have been ſent to the Tower. Crom 


however no ſooner got out of the houſe, but he 


reſolved not to truſt himſelf there : ſo ha- 


ftening to the army, he in a few s brought 


"them t foi, And did e pee the hula 


many members, which enabled him to treat the 


reſt juſt as he pleaſed. 


There is another ſto pins Lathes. in bi 
memoirs of Anthony Cooper, the firſt earl 


of Shaftsbury, which deſerves to be here inſerted, 


He tells us, that fir Anthony Afhley Cooper call- 
ing upon mr. Holles, in his way to the > heal 
found him in a r heat againſt Cromwell, fay- 

ved to bring him to t. 
Foc ſhewed him how dangerous ſuch an at- 
tempt might be, earneſtly diſſuaded him from it, 


and told him it would be enough to ſend him with 


a command into Ireland; which as things W 


Se ere 


/ // ns 
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to take your advice.“ 


had not his majeſty 
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he would be glad to accept. But this would not 
fatisfy- Holles, who, when he came to the houſe, 
brought the matter to a debate, wherein it was 
moved, that Cromwell, and thoſe | guilty with 
bim, ſhould be puniſhed. - Crom being then 
in the houſe, immediately ſtole out, took, horſe, 
and haſtened away to the army, which was at 
Triploe-heath, where he informed them of what 
was now doing in the houſe by the presbyterian 
any and made ſuch uſe of it that the army u- 
nited under him, who forthwith led them to Lon- 
don, giving out ſuch menaces againſt Holles and 
his party, that they were fain to abſent themſelves, 
whereby the independant party became the ſtrong- 
eſt. Soon after meeting fir Anthony Afhley 
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Cooper, Cromwell ſaid to him, ,** I am beholden 


to you for your kindneſs to me; for you, I hear, 


were for letting me go without puniſhment; but 


your friend, God be thanked, was not wiſe enough 


— 


6. 7. Tha ſeiring of the king 


ed. There is no queſtion but Cromwell had here- 


in a view to his own intereſt, and to the keeping 
- the parliament under; tho' I have made it 


manifeſt, that his good intentions towards the 


king were real, provided he could have ſecured 


the liberties of the N by a reſtoration, and 

unfairly with him. I 
ſhall not repeat any of the intrigues on that ſcore ; 
but muſt not omit an action of Cromwell, while 


they were on foot, that ſhews more preſence of 
mind and perſonal courage, as well as deep pene- 
tration, than almoſt any other paſſage that is to 


at Holmby, He ſuppreſſes 
thro? Cromwells inſtigation, and the uſe that was 3 
made of him by the army againſt the parliament, by his per 


are particulars that have been elſewhere-mention- 3 


ä 
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It was the deſign of the levellers, wWho were 

now a great part of the army, not only to aboliſh 
monarchy, but alſo the houſe of peers, and to eſta- 

bliſh a pure democracy. This was what colonel 
Rainsborough, one of their leaders, aſſiſted by 

others, went about ſoliciting -from one regiment 

to another ; ſtirring the ſoldiers againſt Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and the other general officers, who 

were ſuſpected of being for an accommodation. 
But Cromwell was reſolved to endeavour the ſup- 

reſſion of this licence, which he thought cou 

be effected only by ſome extraordinary act of au- 
thority. Being accompanied therefore with divers 

officers, he with a wonderful briskneſs rode up to 

one of © the regiments, which wore the diſtin- 

' guiſhing marks, and commanded them to take 

them out of their hats; which they refuſing to 

do, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be ſeized, and 

knocked down two or three with his own hand; 

and then the others hearts failing, they ſubmitted 

to him. He ordered one of thoſe whom he had 

ſeized to be ſhot dead on the place,” and delivered 

the reſt into the hands of the marſhal : then wri- 

ting up an account of what he had done to the 
1 they returned him the thanks of the 

Hhouſe. 8 | 8 37 (#1. 
He ſuppreſſed them in like manner ſome time 
after, when upon aboliſhing the council of -agita- 
tors, they were once more exaſperated: -' Ther 
4 being a rendezvous at Ware, ſeveral regiments, 
. = among whom' was Cromwell's -own, in purſuance 
| = of a petition they had preſented to Fairfax, and 
— in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves, wore white in 
WR their hats, as they had done before. Cromwell 
having notice of the defign, ordered two regj- 
ments of horſe -from diſtant quarters, who knew 
nothing of this combination, to appear there like- 
wiſe. Being all drawn up, Cromwell with an 
angry and down look walks round, and on a 154 
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lot it was to die, were preſently ſhot to death by 
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fect it, on account of their inveterate animoſities; 
but the attempt ſhewed how indefatigable he al- 
ways was, and how fruitful in ſchemes for the 
ſervice of the cauſe. | IR 
A like conference was held by his contrivance, 
between wt econ of the houſe and army, of 
whom himſelf was one, and the commonwealth's- - 
men. The grandees here delivered themſelves 
with ſome kw ren © as to the form of govern- 
ment they ſhould prefer; but the commonwealth's- 

. men declared abſolutely againſt monarchy, and re- 
commended the eſtabliſhment of an equal com- 
monwealth, - Cromwell, very artfully, ſeemed 
unreſolved at preſent ; but informed Ludlow after- 


\ 


ls AS FBA © & Ra h. 


ike· wards, that he was inclined to be of his opinion, 

150 as to the expediency of a popular government, 

qud and from that time ſeemed to cloſe with the fe- 
N ES Ko publicans. 


FE 
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publicans. But this was artifice only, in order to 
himſelf in theſe times of danger, under the 
ſhelter of that powerful party : which Ludlow 
ſuſpecting, he freely told him, You know how 
to cajole and give us good words, when you have 
occaſion to make uſe of us.“ Cromwell, however, 
tho always ſuſpected by one fide or the other, and 
ſometimes by all parties together, yet ſtill pre- 
ſerved his footing, either by making himſelf ne- 
ceſſary to the publick in general, or by falling in 
with the reigning faction, or by ſetting up ano- 
ther faction that might over-balance the former, 
One of his moſt effectual engines in theſe en- 
thuſiaſtical times, was his continual pretenſions of 
humility and devotion, aſcribing the glory of all 
his actions to the ie of nilin 
the juſtice of the parliament's cauſe. And how 
little ſoever ſuch a behaviour would take at preſent, 
it was then the only way of becoming popular ; as 
pularity, eſpecially in the army, was the only in- 
Ellible way to power: ſo that tho' hypocriſy, in 
matters XL religion, is undoubtedly very odious, 
yet as much may be here, ſaid to extenuate the 
crime of it, as in any other inſtance I know. 
One may even venture to ſay, that if Cromwell 
diſſimulation be ny ere ige to his character, 
we may from the ſame principle condemn moſt of 
the great men in all ages, who have conformed with 
popular prejudices to ſerve the ends of ambition: 
Bo whether the point be. religion or 3 (if 
indeed there be any difference between theſe. two 
among the great and mighty ones of the earth) 
the deception is juſt the ſame, and the laws. of 
truth are equally infringed. 0 i ee 


Folds a con- F. N The wars being all over, as well in Scot- 


ference about land, d, and the reſt of the Britiſh iſles, as 


ſettling the in England itſelf, general Crom\ | 
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porernment- the baltle of Worceſter, defired 2 meeting with 


| ſeveral 


God, ſmiling on 
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ſeyeral Members of parliament, and ſome of tho 
principal officers -of- the army, at the ſpeaker's 
ouſe. Whitelock,, who was one of the num- 
ber, gives a remarkable account of the conferen- 
ce here held. Cromwell propoſed, that ſome 
method might be fixed on for ſettling the liberties 
of the nation, both civil and ſpiritual: and upon 


Whitelock's offering in the firſt place, to contider 


whether an abſolute republick, or with any mix. 
ture of monarchy, were to be red ; Crom- 
well added, that Whitelock had hit 7 the right 
point. It is my meaning, ſays he, that we 


ton, lord chief juſtice St. John, Lenthall th 


| ſpeaker, and Whitelock, were all of them for 


monarchy ; becauſe any other form of govern- 
ment, they ſaid, would make too great an altera- 
tion in the proceedings of our law. Fleetwood 


was in doubt which to prefer: Desborough and 
Whalley, both noted republicans,” were not for 


having any mixture of monarchical power. But 


admitted, no body was nominated but one of the 
late king's ſons. Whereupon Cromwell told them, 
that this would be a matter of more than ordi- 
nary difficulty ; but he really thought, if it might 
be done with ſafety, and preſervation of our rights, 
that a ſettlement with ſomething of monarchical 
power in it would be very effeQtual.” . 

It appeared in general, from the diſcourſe: that 
paſſed, that the ſoldiers were for a pure republick; 
the lawyers for a mix'd monarchy, and many for 
the duke of Glouceſter to be made king: but 


Cromwell fill put off that debate to ſome other 


point. Hence it ſeems evident, that having now 


entertained thoughts of ſetting” up for hi „ his 


that we 
ſhould conſider, whether a republick, or a-mix'd - 
monarchical government will be beſt to be ſettled ; 
and if any thing monarchical, then in whom that 
power ſhall be placed.” Sir Thomas Widdring- 


as to 4. perſon, in caſe ſuch a power were 
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1 A Critical Revazw of the 


128 only deſign in this. conference, was to diſcover the 


in ons of the perſons preſent, that he might 
make a proper uſe _—_ in proſecuting the 5 
of his own ambition, which was much heighten- 
ed by the finiſhing ſtroke that was given to his ſue- 
ceſſes, in the late glorious victory at Worceſter. 
na had ay y, indeed, * wer ow leſs than 
ereign. commi r Irela 1 
tho): Nn bas did not renew it * 4 
form, t they made him general and commande 
in chief of all the forces in that kingdom, by r. 
tue fs which commiſſion he appointed Fleetwood 
his deputy: in ſhort, the whole military power 
was in his hands, and the civil adminiſtration al 
molt entirely under his influence; but his ambit: 
on aſeended yet higher, and the confuſed ſtate of 
the legiſlature, while it appeared like a body with- 
out à head, gave him at leaft a plauſible excuſe 
for aſhing on, and aſſuming that eee to 
kimlel, which was viſibly wanting. 


Opens him- 5. 10. een with Whitelode along 


22 —— ſoon after the conference abovementioned, b 


Jock, who diſ· Opened himſelf: more fully than he had hitherto 


approves his done. He complained that the officers of the ar- 


propoſal. any were inclined to factions and murmurings, and 
3 the ſame ſpirit among the private { diers: 
| the members'of 'the: parliament Were. roud, 
ambitious, partial, covetous, and many of them 
ſcandalous in their lives: that it would impols 
ble to prevent the ruin of the nation, unleſs ſome 
authority were ſet u * might reſtrain and keep 
things in better o Whitelock confeſſed the 
inward they were in from ſuch „ 'as 
theſe; but ſaid, his excelleney had power to re- 
ſtrain the ſoldiers, which as he had hitherto done, 
ſo he might do it ſtill: and as to the members of 
iament, tho! ſome of them were to blame, yet 


things eee hoped of the rei. And 


q** » upon 
2 N / : 
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upon Crothyell's* intämating chat "He could not 
hope for much gbod from them, Whitelock in- 


ſiſted, chat as they had been acknowledged the ſu- 


power, and all commiſſions taken out in 


dier ban. name, it would now be very. "difficult 
thoſe” who "ated under them to curb' their 12 


n f 1 11 | 
be b Sen donn be dd not come to the 
poing 8 555 ſhort queſtion,” ap What if a man 
ould Rake n him to be king 1 Whitelock 
ſaid, He thought that the remedy would be 
worſe than the beate and gave this reaſon, as to 
Cromwell in particular, that a he had already the 
full kingly power, the title henden en 
it envy and danger equal to the pomp. Crom w 
then argued on the legal e a 2 king OY eleQio! 
and 2 5 the ſtatute of King H II. whi 
makes it ſafer for the ped le to a& A 58 a king, 
let his title be 1 55 it will, than under any other 
—— The legal 7 Whitelock owned, but much 
Goudted the 225 cy of it: and deing asked, 
ce © What danger he > cel in taking this 
title?“ he anſwered, “ That it would entirely al- 
tet the ſtate of the controverſy between them and 


their adverlarit9: for as the pur had hitherto _ 


been, whether the e Zovernment ould be in a mo- 


narchy,” or in à free commonwealth; the only - 


neſtion © then. would be, whether Cromwell or 


Stucltt hould be fudnarch; and thus all who were 


for 'A "comthonwealth; 515 Ra we conſiderable 
party, finding their. hopes would be 1 * 


rely again the eltablilhment. _—_ 
Gorvell acknowledged the reaſon of what t 


conmlliher had faid, 4 demanded what o- 
| wok rig he could propound, that might ob- 


preſent dangers and dfnculties. * But 

bet ther Wed of Ying: an anſwer, until Crom- 
affired'him that no harm ſhould tome of 

it: r chen he ſet EY hazard the general would 
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run from his ſecret. enemies, and even from the 


up by many members of parliament and ,others: 
and upon the general thanking him for his care, 
and encouraging him to proceed, he propoſed 
the bringing in of the king of Scots, | meaning 
Charles the Second, under ſuch reſtrictions; 33 
might ſecure, the liberty of the ſubject, and 
with ample proviſions for Cromwell himſelf, and 
all his fri Which advice ſeemed not very 
agreeable ; for though Cromwell owned the res- 
ſon of it, he put off the farther conſideration 
of the affair, and went away with ſome_dif- 
Pleaſure in his countenance. After this, his 
carriage towards Whitelock was more cold than 
formerly, and he ſoon found an occafion, .by 
an honourable 8 to ſend him ont 6f 
i 


the nation. This behaviour, as well as another 


converſation he had with the city divines, plain 
ly indicated that the general's intentions,” a 
this time, were no leſs than to bring the cr " 


u his «c head.. 
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ber 
ſelves, it was faid, and ſuffer a new repreſet 
tative to be choſen, the army and the peop 
muſt do it for them. A that no obſtac 


might be in the way of the intended govern- 
ment, means were found to ſet the young duke 
of Glouceſter at liberty, who had been confined 
- here ever-ſince the king's death, and ſend; him 
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out of the kingdom. 
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Life of Oirver CR WELL. 
While this clamour was kept up in the ar- 
my, and backed every day with ee 
dreſſes, and remonſtrances, demanding 8 
— of _ arrears, ad Lee 1 5 

iament z ſome of the officers 
hes, and one major Streater hs ſo . 
to declare, e , ed to ſet 
up for himſe upon which Harriſon, a fifth 
monarchy man, ſaying he believed the contrary, 
and that the general's aim was only to make 
_ _ the kingdom of Jeſus 3 the major re- 


„ Unleſs! Jeſus comes very ſuddenly, he 


will come too late.” 
theſe tranſaQions abroad, a  difÞlcion 


— — — 5 — aur whom 


he knew e 
* 1 on the government, 
tting an end to the parliament. But at their 


2 ſtrengthen his intereſt in the 
contrary to their ex tion, they 


ras a motion under debate, for continuing 
. parliament above a year and a half 


The news of this was carried to Crom- 
well who ee um of 

Having wi a pa fol- 
Fes, poop ger roi pe; Me 
them at the doors, ſome in the lobby, and 


8, f. 


others on the ſtairs. Then 8 the houſe, 
be told bis friend 86 John, „ that he came 


e G 3 to 


. meeting, news being brought that the 
parliament were then ſittin 0 it was hoped 
would diſſolve themſelves, 


conferences were 
_ got and the members preſent left Crom- 
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.A ebnen 
ta. d6-that: which Fr Wo: 
but there was a neceſlity laid upon him 
in, in order to th glory of God, 1 the 
of the 9 . » He then fat dowmm fax, 
time, and heard. the debates. on the foremen- 
tioned. act; making an offer to put his deſign 
in execution, but was. difluaded from it by. Har- 
riſon. At laſt when the queſtion for paſſing 
the act was put, he ſaid to Harriſon, | This 
is the time, I muſt do it. And ſo ſtanding 
up on a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker leave the 
chair, and told the houſe, << they had ſat long e: 
— unleſs they had done more good.“ Then 
ag ing ſeveral particulars with their private vi- 

told them in general, that they had nag 

a ka 0 to do any thing — the publick good, but 
only an intention to perpetuate themſelves in 
Ay, And when. Fs of them began t 
ſpeak, he ſtepped into the midſt of the houſe, 
and faid, Come, come, Iwill put an end % 
our prating.” Then, walking up and down the 

he cried-out, © You are no parliament, I 

ou are no parliament ;” and ſtamping with 
8 he bade them be gone, „„ 
Yo 1 men.” Upon this ſignal, the ſoldier 
entered, and he faid to one of them, Take a- 
way that fool's bauble,” meaning the mace 3 and 
Harriſon taking the ſpeaker by the arm, he neu 
down from the chair. After this ad 
ſelf to the members, the general told them, * 
had forced him to do this:“ So ſeizing on 
their papers, he ordered the ſoldiers to clear ws 
houſe of the members; and having cauſed» the 
doors to be locked up, he returned to Whitehall; 
In the afternoon he did the ſame thing by the 
council. of ſtate, where he was'bokdly o | 
ſerjeant Bradſhaw. But nothing could W 
in the execution of his en ft ate An 
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CHAP. VII. 


A view of mel civil eber 


From his — ng the long an ament 
Fill bis death, | * 


$. I. E are to o confiller the erin of The advan- | 
27 land, under the remnant of the tages of | 3 

long Parliament, as a kind of anarchy. Many big - 1 

of the ableſt members, either thro? der duke o ings. 

of choice, had no longer ſeats in the houſe of com- 

mons : and thoſe who remained, at leaſt the ma- 

jority of them, if we may judge of what would 

be by what was, were degenerating apace from 

thoſe noble principles that had at firſt diſtinguiſhed - 

them; and having taſted the ſweets of power, 

were endeavouring to eſtabliſh themſelves in the 

full and laſting poſſeſſion of it, to the utter exclu- 

fion of their fellow ſubje&s, who upon the prin- 

ciples now avaw'd, had an equal right to it with 

themſelves. What would this have been, but the | 

erecting of a tyranny worſe than that they had | 

complained of, the tyranny « of the many inſtead of * 

an arbitrary monarchy * 
While affairs were thus running on, if chere 

wii any member of the common wealth who had 

ſufficient power to ſtop the courſe of them, and 

turn ws conſtitution, which had been thus diver- 


G 4 ted, 
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ted, u e l ac choad, that of mo- { 
% nach woe i not his rape es it not for the il 
rg of the nation that he ſhould do this? 
liver well had ſuch a power; he ſaw the 
of exerting it, and, by an act of heroiſm) 
that is hardly to be parallelbd, he undertook and: 
went thro' with the work in his own perſons; 
while his timorous friends diſſuaded him — the 
attempt, and looked on trembling for the event. 
Tt ended ſucceſsfully both to himſelf and his friends, 
as well as to the 2 in general, whoſe laws he 
maintained, whoſe honour he aſſerted, whoſe re- 
utation he raiſed, more than any fovercign had 
Gone for a long time before. N 
It is manifeſt from many inſtances, that there 
are ſuch criſes in ernments, as well as in 
| arts and ſciences, where a maſter-genius may ex- 
ert itſelf, and by — from the common 
rules, effet that in 6 e bal and f 
 \Rkrokes, which a proceſs could never 
| T may venture to add, that ſuch a 
nius as this is ſometimes neceſſary, and what as: 
| lone can reſtore the ruins of a decay'd conſtitution, 
and repair the devaſtations of the unskilful ma- 
ny. The 9 Ceſar, however obtain - 
ed, was better for Rome than the times that 
p it, when the emulation of her 
men was a continual ſource of Contention: — 
che protectorſnip of Cromwell, tho“ not confer- 
red) in the moſt legal manner, was more glori- 
. ous to England than the reigns af her two pre- 
ing monarchs, or than % confuſed uſurpa - 
tion of her new-fangled commonwealth. If ei- 
4 ther the Roman or the Briton had play d the, 
1 | tyrant, it had been but as one in the room of 
bl many: bat hiſtory has freed Cæſar from all 
1 
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imputations of this kind, except in ſuch. caſes 
—_ his own ſecurity, and the tem per of the - 
_— him to it: aud that Cromwell 8 

erity 
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Life of OVER CROM WELL. 
— never went farther than this, is what 
even his enemies, amidft their invectives, are 


obliged to allow. 


"FF 3 
F. 2. Cromwell had three aſſemblies during His fir 
his whole adminiſtration, that met under the parlia- 


name of * parliaments. * circum- ment, 


ſtances, it could hardly be expected that the g dhe Pa 
| y knew the temper of ſtrument 
the nation, ſhould be left to the choice of of govera- 
thoſe very electors, whoſe repreſentatives he had ment. 
forcibly diſſolved. But it was ſoon manifeſt; that 
this diſſolution was very grateful and acceptable 


firſt of theſe, before 


to the majority of the le; for When he 
and his council of officers publiſhed a declaration 
ſetting forth the reaſons of this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, it was anſwered by addreſſes and con- 
gratulations from the fleet, the army, and the 
corporations, who acknowledged the juſtice of 
the action, and promiſed to ſtand by the pre- 
ſent government. And this very affair gave k 
rife to the practice of addreſſing, Which hath * 
ſince been ſo common under all our monarchs. 
Under this firſt convention, choſen by ſum- 
mons directed to particular perſons, it appeared 
that ſo far was Cromwell from deſigning to take 
away the freedom of parliaments, that in the 
inſtrument of government then paſſed, which 
conſtituted him lord- protector, proviſion was made 
for carrying on the elections in a more equi- 
table manner, and with leſs poſſibility of cor- 
ruption and miniſterial influence, than had ever 
been known under our beſt monarchs ; and this 
by confining the choice to the counties, cities, 
and great boroughs, according to their number 
of people, and their real intereſt in the lands, 
wealth, and trade of the kingdom. He alſo u- 
nited the three kingdoms in one common in- 
tereſt, by allowing 1 Ireland to ſend 
| anne 5 . SES Te» 


Wk and reſide wake. + perſon, - and the 
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= repreſentatives to the parliament-at Weſtminſter. | 
All this will appear in the inſtrument itſelf, 


which was paſſed on the 12th. of December, 


1653, and conſiſted of "rn ar GY the 
q e of which here allows: :, "iP \ LR 


TT 2111 


21 T hat che fa heath legiſlative — 


beate in parliament; the ſtile of Which 
« perſon to be lord- protector of the common 


© wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland: 


© 'The executive power to be in the protector, 


© with the advice of his council; the number 


*.whereof not to exceed twenty-one, nor be leſs 


than thirteen. All proceedings to run in the 
name and ſtile of the lord- protector; and all 


„en u n ed Wee e e 
© him; and that he may pardon all offences 


* but. treaſon and murder. The militia; in time 


* of parliament, to be in his and their hands; 
but in the intervals only in his and his coun- 
« cil's. He and his council to make war and 
© peace with foreign princes. Not to make. 
* new laws, or abrogate old ones without con- 


ent of parliament. A parliament to be ſum- 


* moned to meet at Weſtminſter, upon the third 


day of September, 1654, and afterwards e. 


very third year, and, if need be, oftner, Which 
the protector ſhall not diſſolve without con- 
* ſent in parliament, till after five months. The 

* parliament to conſiſt of four hundred Engliſh, 
* to be choſen according to the proportions and 


numbers hereafter- expreſs'd, that is to ys 


For the coun of Bedford, fix ; viz, for-the 
* town of rd, one; for the ; 
Bedford, five. For; cha. e of. Belge 


| © ven; viz. for the borough of Abingdon, ones 


for the borough: of Reading, one; ſor the 
county of Berks, five, &c. nn 
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Life of OrWIX CMO, EI. tht 
b Cornwall were in this inſtrument reduced to 


5 twelve; thoſe for Eſſex were enlarged to ſix- 
ö teen; and the city of London was to chuſe 


© fix.” The members for Scotland were to be 
| thirty, and the ſame number for Ireland. - The 
1 ſummoning the parliament to paſs under the 
. ©ſeal'of the commonwealth” to the ſheriffs;' and g 
; © if the protector omit or deny that, then the 5 = 
i © commiſſioner of the ſeal to be held under = 
; 0 © pain: of treaſon to iſſue ont fuch writs; and 
in caſe of failure in him, the highiſherilfs: 


f tx _ as are elected, ＋— be returned into the 3 
A 6 the chi magiſtrates": (- ſheriffs, 
3 8 — — Bailiffs) within twenty Him af. 

„5 ter the election. If either the ſtieriff, mayor, | 
| © or bailiff make a falſe- return, of any ways | 
1 * procure an undue election, let him be fined | 
5 *. two thouſand pounds. Thoſe Who have borne 

8 * arms againſt the pager om. to be uneapab 
1 „of. being elected, or piying their yote” for = 
— any members to ſerve in next parliament, n | 
u © or in the three ſucceeding triennial parlia- 

e ments; and the Iriſn rebels and papiſts to be 

* for ever uncapable. None to be _— = 

1 der the of twenty-one years, or unleſs 

d * he be 4 man} of: ge eee None 

to have votes in elections. but foeh ab are 

h worth 200 1. © Sixty to o make a quorum. Bills 

* preſented to the protector, if not —.— 

e to by him within twenty days, to pa 8 into 


* 
2 

1e 
0 
we 
ll 


ws notwithſtanding; provided they « contain 
nothing contrary to chis inſtrument. A com- 

petent revenue to be ſettled for? the mainte- 

94 nance of 10,000 horſe and dragons, and 20, 0 = 

foot, in England, Scotland, and Trelands and 

for 4 convenient number of ſhips to 

the ſeas; and upon 1y 
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The raiſing of money for defraying the charge 


of the preſent extrao forces both at 
land ſea, to be by co a 


and not otherwiſe; ſave only that the protee- 
c *. tor, with the advice of his council, ſhall have 


power, until the meeting of the firſt parlia- 
« ment, to raiſe. money for the purpoſes afore- 
« faid, and alſo to make laws and ordinances 


| © for the and -welfare of theſs - nations 3 
en in 


which force, till the parliament 
© ſhall take order conce the ſame. All for- 
«. feited denz unſold to belong to the protec- 
« tor. rotectorate to be elective, but the 
© royal 8 to be excluded; and no — 
Nl reſent to be general of the ar- 
© my. Oliver Cromwell to be the preſent pro- 
© teor. All the great offices of the common- 
wealth, ſuch as cellor, keeper of the ſeal, 
* treaſurer, admiral, governors — Ireland and 
Scotland, &c. if they become void in time 
* of parliament, to be ſupplied with their ap- 
© probation, and in interv ; of parliament with 
4 *.the approbatian of the council. The chriſtian- 
on, as contained in the holy ſcriptures, 

* to be the publick profeſſion of theſe nations, 


and thoſe that adminiſter it, to be maintain- 
26d by the publick, but by ſome way more 


convenient and. leſs liable to envy. than tithes. 
* * None to be compell'd to conſent to the publick 
fefſion- by fine, or any puniſhment whatever, 
ut only perſuaſion and arguments. None 
5 2 — faith in Chriſt, however other- 
« wiſe they differ, to be reſtrained from, but 
to be protefted in the exerciſe of their re- 
« ligion, ſo they da not quarrel with and diſ- 
2 z this liberty, ng, Fa ed 
ex to po relacy. A of 
liament 8 Articles of peace to 


MO The * ſucoeſſively, upon en- 
: tering 


ty; Which he uſed at home with great mode- s 
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* 

tering on their charge, to ſwear to procure 
* by all means the peace, quiet, and welfare 
6 of t the commonwealth ; to obſerve theſe ar- 
« ticles, and to adminiſter. all (to their 


© cuſtoms.” 


power) according to the laws 22 


J. 3. The protector having bai inftall'&The po- 
and ſworn, in a very pompous and ſolemn man- tector be- 
ner, proceeded to exerciſe of his authori- ing con- 


firmed, 


ration and equity, but ſo effectually aſſerted pl ſecond 
all foreign courts, that he ſoon made the greateſt parlia- 
figure: in Europe, and received marks of reſpe& ment. His 
from all the ſovereigns in - Chriſtendom, who 3 
trembled at his power, and courted his friend- 


— * n m mn, hated his 
on. 

At the time appointed he ſummoned his FO 
uy liament, according- to the tenour of the 
inſtrument : and the third of September 


being hi fortunate day, tho” it 2 to be 


he reſolved to open the ſeſſion. This 
he did with all the — of our kings, in- 
the painted chamber at Whitehall. And the 
next day riding in ſtate to Weſtminſter, he 
there heard a ſermon : after which, n a lon 
and artful ſpeech to the —— 
a view . 
advantages that had been procured under the 


Longing 1 Some of the Paragraph | 
ollows. 


"Ba. told them the danger of the levelling 
N „and of the e 

t the two | ewes liberty o ſubject, 

2 liberty of conſcience, were brought in 
to patronize thoſe evils. Nay, abomi- 
nations ſwelled to that height, that the axe 

oY was * to the root of the miniſtry. : _ 


— N 4 


A Critical Revrew of the 
a che extremi 2 great before, ſo that no 


©, man, tho? approved, might Ae if 
© not” ordained 5 ſo now, on the 


* they will have ordination put a nullity por 


© the calling. 
© T conceive in my ſoul, ſaid he, that” ma- 


* ny of the fifth monarchy opinion have good 
he „meanings: ; and I hope this parliament will 


© pluck ſome out of the fire, and fave others 


with fear: the danger of that ſpirit 2 | 


„not in the notion, but in its n 


© a civil tranſgrefſion. 


* Whilſt theſe things were in he midit of 
us, and the nation rent and tor from one 
© end tothe other; family againſt family, pa- 
rent againſt child, and. — in the hearts 
© and minds of men, but- overturn, overturn; 


© that common enemy in the mean time fleeps' 


not; ſwarms of jeſuits come over, and have 
© their conſiſtories abroad, to rule all the affairs 


of England, and the dependencies thereof: in 
the mean time viſible endeavours were uſed 


© to hinder the work in Ireland, to obſtruct 


'© the work in Scotland ; correſpondencies and 


2 * "Intelligences were held, to ey; Oo the war 
in thoſe places. 


And withal, we were deeply enga 1 i - 


war with Portugal, whereby our ceaſed, 


and not only ſo, but a war with Holland, 


«which conſumed « our treaſure, az much as the 


g aſſeſſment came to. At the ſame time we 


© fell into a war with France, or rather we 


« were in it: and all this fomented by the di- 


„ vifions amongſt us 3 which begat a confidence, 
* we could not hold out long; and the calcu- 
„lation bad not been ill, if the Lord had not 


Beſides, ſtrangers inereaſ- 
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' © In-ſuch' a heap of confuſion was this poor 
— and that it might not ſink into a 
confuſion from the premiſes, a — roy | 
©. be applied: a remedy hath” been 5 
k This . A thing that 2 3 


< read; of all, and which (jet men ſay what 


: they" will, I: car ſpeak with comfort before a 
greater than you all, as to my intention; 
and let men judge out of the thing itſelf) 
„is calculated for the intereſt of the people, for 
their intereſt alone, and for their good, with 
out reſpect had to any other intereſt. 
© I may, with humbleneſs towards God, and 
8 1 you oy nt! in the behalf 
0 it it 1 
© It hath en wr to . the "ag 
and for that end hath join'd perſons without 
reflection upon any) of as great integrity and 
ability as any other, to conſider how the laws 
might be made plain, ſhort, and ee Which 
may in due time be t 
Alt hath taken care to ot into feats of haf. 


"Yo WE Wy as * 


* tice, men of the moſt . er men 


Tie chandery hath: boch teformed;* and” 
4 ee to the jab ſatisfaction of all g 


be eee pee bea 
every man that will to make 
cher, having endeavoured to ſettle a 
ap ion of men of piety and 1 
work, and the buſineſs committed to per- 
wo both of -the 8 and 1 


y, for 


ritical na of che 
it bath been inſtrumental 


here this day a free parliament; and 
may continue ſo, I hope, is in the 


own part, as I deſir d it above my life, 


ö 


« a peace there that is honourable, and e de 
ſatisfaction of the merchants. - | 

»The Sound is open to us, Sn W Foo 
© as from a fountain, our mval provifions' are 
* ſupplied. 

„A peace is made with the Dutch, which 
„is ſo well known in the conſequences of it, 
and the great advantages of a good under. 
ſtanding with proteſtant ſtates. 


I beg that it may be D 
1 be zealous of the proteſtant intereſt rn 


t which if ever it be like to come under a 


* condition of ſuffering, it is now; many 1 15 
ing baniſhed, and driven ene = 


8 N 


ene e Portugal ( tho“ it 
Ne g) 


of great concernment to trade z * 
and the peaple that trade thither, have free- ' 


E 2 to enjoy their conſciences, without being | 
ol 


ubjected to > the bloody: dacuiftinn.” 


Pending. 
It may be neceſſary, in the next place, for 
« you-to- — a little of the ſea affairs, and to 
take notice of the great expence of che for · 
1 


04 *aaaliog bleſſed be God, 


every good man of England : for 
it free, Aenne 


A peace is made with Sweden, wherein an 
*. honourable perſon (meaning Whitelock ) Was 


A rreaty with France Ikewiſe i now de. 


K „ 29 K „ 


K 
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' ces and fleet; and yet 30/0 L is no-] 
© abated of the next three months aſſeſſment. 


Theſe things, which I have before mention- 


ed, are but entrances and doors of hope: vou 
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2 


7 * 


* are brought to the edge of Canaan : but | 


* if the bleſſing and preſence of God go _ 
* with you in the management of y — 

* make no queſtion but he will enable you to 
* lay the top-ſtone of this work. 


But this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed, 


Tho' peace be made, yet it is intereſt that 


keeps peace, and farther than that, 3 
truſted. 


not to be 

„The great end of calling this parlament, 
© is that the work of God may go on, that 
% OOO ONT. 
* Into u fate harbour. 


* a great work upon you 3 to look 
© to, that the beyinnng of that government may 
© be ſettled in honour. 


* That. you have before you, the eonfidera- 
© tion of thoſe foreign ſtates, with whom peace 
is not made; who, if they ſee we manage 
* not our affairs with prudence, as becomes 


men, will retain hopes, that we ma Az 


wo ſhall condude with 0 perſuaſion to you, 


* to have a ſweet, gracious, and holy under- 


« of the comnkel you havnt this toy in mind 


of the counſel you heard this * 
thereunto. 


« And I defire you to believe, that I 
not to you, as one that would be lord over 
you, r vgngPar 1 110g ub 


N w-lervant with you to: the intereſt; of this 


5.4 


138 A Critical Review of the 
Diſſolves . But this parliament, having choſen Len- 
bis ſecond, chal or their ſpeaker, fell immediately upon 
andcals2 the only point which the protector would have 
bee rx They took inſtrument of 
Which is vernment into conſideration, and their firſt” 
more com- bate was upon this queſtion, N00 Whether bo 
plying. ſupreme legiſlative power of the nation ftiould ©. 
be in a fingle perſon, and a parliament” Theſe 
debates continued for * or _ days, till 
he ſilenced them a ſpeech, and a recoght- 
tion oath im 0 20 all the members that en- 
tered the houſe. Being reſtrained therefore from 
diſputing the protector's title, they fell 1. 
the other articles of the infirument: 
clar d, That Oliver Cromwell ſhould : be be 
* tector during life 3 and limited the number 
* of forces to be kept up in England; 'Scet- 
© land, and Ireland, with proviſion for the Pay- 
ment of them. They agreed upon the num- 
* ber of ſhips, that they thought neceſfary for 
the guard of the ſeas ; and ordered 200, 080 l. 
a year for the protector's own expence, the 
© falaries of his council, the judges, foreign in- 
* telligence, and the reception of ambaſſadors; and 
that Whitehall, St. James's, the Mews, Somer- 
*. ſet-Houſe, Greenwich, Hampton-Court, Wind- 
« for, and the manor of York, be kept un- 
« ſold for the protector's uſe. They alſo voted 
0 —— 3 2 1 declare the rig hts 
© of the e of- England, and particulathy? 
that * ſhould be raiſed upon 0 
nation but by authority of parliament. And 
© whereas by the inſtrument of government it 
© was provided, that if the parliament were 


not geting at the death of the preſent 
© tetor, the council ſhould chuſe a ol | 


©. they reſolved, that nothing ſhould be deter- 
© mined by the council after his death, but the 


calling of a parliament, who were then to 
© co 
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© conſider what they would have done: | They al- 


 * ſo approved and confirined; the preſent | de- 


« puty of Ireland, the preſent lords commiſſion- 
<. ers of. the great ſeal of the commiſſi- 


« oners of the treaſury „and the two chief n 
„ Among other things,they debated the point of k. 


*; berty of conſcience upon the newgov 


agreed to allow it all, Who not maintain 


atheiſm, pery, n profaneneſs, or _ 
— 2 Go enumerated by the 
“ parliament. 
any ching were Laid duvini Web delpitns; 
which gave great: offence to Cromwell and his 
countil.; In a word, this parliament was diſſolved 
after a ſeſſion of ſive months, by a very tedious 


and intricate ſpeech, wherein the protector up- 


braided them with their late proceedings. And 


| who could wonder at it? Was there ever a man 


in n of the ſupreme authority who would 
f rege to be publi V, queſtioned ?: | 
While tl a liberty c — — 


for the — nation, could 
I t0-of:infuliing chetraing Ke, 


in whoſe name they were ſummoned together? 


The protector's third parliament, which met 
on the 17th of September, 1656, was found more 
2 chan either of the former. Some of 

however were excluded, for want of 


= 


being being approved by his highneſs's council, which 8 


them to petition and remonſtrate 


ſtrongly againſt the anden of the court. But 


thoſe who kept their ſeats, having choſen ſir Tho- 
mas Widdrington for their ſpeaker, not only ap- 


proved the protector s conduct in the war he had 


undertaken a Spain, but paſſed ſeveral acts 


for ſecuring his perſon and title, for carrying on 
the preſent war, and for the encoura A of - 


ee which received the aſſent W 


The crown 


| k 7 Y by * 
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neſs, who im a ſhort nr 

for their eare in ſupporting eee 

185 This palhment had not fat Ae . 


efered tothe months, before they drew up a new-inſtrument,” 


protector, 
who, after 
deliberation, 
refuſes it. 


party”: 
A remarka- Jaſt was carried, and the word ordered to 


ble converſa- 
tion about 
that time. 


the republicans, and the ſoldiers 


in order to compliment the protector with the 
title of king. It met with much 3 from 
ut at 


& 


be inſerted in a blank that was left for that pur- 
poſe ; and two other blanks that were left. for 
8 liament, were to be filled up with the 

- Houſe of commons, and Other; houſe/ 
This inſtrument, - called the punks petitiow 


| and advice of the parliament +9 his en 


* 
was preſented to him by the ſpeaker, Who re- 
commended the contents of it in a ſpeech. Bur 
the protector, how inclinable ſoever he was to ag- 


cept of this offer, finding it to be a the hu- 
mour of the army, and eſpecially that his ſon-in-law 
Fleetwood and bis brother-in-law 


nt, which was expected, deſired that a committee 


which he aw would e :ifbadent,: 28, to aſs 
ſume it at all adventures. Fond enough indeed he 
would have beenof it, if theſe obſtacles had not 


interfered : but when he found that his beſt: 


friends in the army were immoveable, all the ar- 
uments of the commons committee, of which 
hitelock was chairman, 1 were _ 
cated for - two days 
with him-to NN 
An ſoldiers. A 


* 8 * # | . ? * * ca 
a 1 1 mm ak e , * 


ly averſe to it, inſtead of giving a ready aſs: 


„„ p r be i ]7Ü—L Saeed 
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and ſome: cloſe. conferences with his brother and 


ſon-in-law before · mentioned, who ſtood firmly to 


their opinion, he ordered the parliament to attend 


> . 


himſelf, declared, 
he could not unde the government 


KL - the title of king,” Tho at the ſame time 
he. intimated, that he thought the-ſettlement im- 
perfect without it: and every one might diſcover, 
that the motive of his refuſal was rather policy 
than conſcience. + 
While this . in agitation, the lord 
1 coming one to ee and tel- 
ing him he had been i in 89 the protector en- 
= of him, what — had there.” 
oghill told kim, « he had heard he was in trea- 
ty wich the king Who was to be reſtored, and to 
wn Firm daughter.” Cromwell no dif- 
pleaſure re at chi, his lordſhip continued, In the 
to which things are 1 1 can ſee ne 


better expedient : you may bring him in ppon what 


terms you pleaſ 
the fame authority you now. have, with lef trou- 
ble. To this Cromwell anſwered, . “ The king 
can never forgive his father's, blo » | Broghi 
replied, © You are one of the many that were 
concerned in that, but will be ee eee 
of reſtoring him.“ Upon which the protector 
il A. Ho is, ſo 3 debauch'd, . 2 will 
us; all 


without, 275 . which made his lordſhip 


1 
l by told by. biſhop Rene, who * = 
Pug: roghill when earl of Orrery. 


him in the Painted chamber and f there in —— 


eech, containing much about. conſcience, and 
| the ins he had taken to ſati 


e ; and your highneſs may retain | 


* and :wens off to other diſcourſe, 
had often thou ki of the expedient. | 


The men- 


7 Cromwell Wein died the Ade Kere 


WN the parliament ſoon voted, That be 
wol e de title and authority he had alrew cioa 
Y 3” vice, 


ed by the 


humble peti- 


tion and ad- 
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the new one, called the humble petition 14 


advice.” This inſtrument confiſted of eighteen 
articles; but 1 ſhall only give the ſubſtance Of the 
chief ones, as follows. 5 That his n, un. 
x. der the title of lord protector, would be pleaſed 


to exerciſe the office of chief magiſtrate over 


England, Scötland, and Ireland, and to govern 
© according to all things in this petition and ad- 
vice: alſo, that in his life-time; he would 3 ap- 
c point the perſon that ſhould lucceed in the go- 
vernment after his death. That he would 

< parliaments confifting of two houſes, once 


— years my farthe That thoſe rfons Who 


choſen by a free c ion of the 

Win? in parliament, might not be ex- 

* 2 800 x kom doing their duties, but by conſent 

< of that houſe Wera they were members. 

© That none but thoſe under the valifications 

© therein mentioned, ſhould be capable to ſerve a 25 
members in parliament. That th 

the other houle be limited as ren preſcribed. 

< the laws and ſtatutes of the 1 N 


| 5 and kept; 01 no laws altered, fufpended, ah. 
© rogated, or repealed; or new s mide, but 


© by act of parliament. That the yearly fam” of 

© a million of pounds ſterling be for ro mainte- 

* nance of, the navy and army; and 300,000; 
0 


lies, "the common? in pat 

\neceilaty; That tlie number of 

the proteAbr's enger dea *nbt pe above ink 

and twenty; Whersof the me ol 

ab fy keeper of the t ſeal, _ 
artiſts e 
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in the worſhip! of God, may be puniſhed ac- 
* conting to-ka j and where the laws are defec- 
- tive, new ones to be made in that behalf. That 
© the t chriſtian religion, as it is con- 
tain'd in the old and new teſtament, be aſſerted 
and held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe 
nations, and no other; and that a confeſſion of 
faith be agreed upon and recommended to the 
| E permitted, 


| y words or' writings, to revile or reproach che 
| © ſaid confeſſion of faith. 


This inſtrument bein digeſted and agreed upon, 
the houſe ſent to the HF. 4= for an audience; 
which he appointed to be on the 25th of May, 
in the Banquetting houſe. The members waiting 
upon him accordingly, their ſpeaker W 

preſented and read the ſaid inſtrument to him, and 
deſired his aſſent; which after a longopauſe, he 
2 N _ :ſtures of concern and” perplexity 
| thus did his highneſs accompliſh'a 
mn part "of what he Ls -which was: to 
have his PR and NV e arc 
liament. St) 


* * : 
— 


1 


1 
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8. 7. It was 3 ee — 
| action, that the protector ſhould have a ſolemn . 'W 
inveſtiture. Notice of this was given to all fo- 5 © 2” ll 
reign ambaſſallors' and miniſters; and Weſtminſter- the other 
Hall was pre and adorned as ſumptuoufly as houſe, which 
it could be for a coronation. In ſnhort, the cere- occaſions a 
many. was perform'd on the 26th:of June, 2657; gas” 1 4 
with the utmoſt grandeur and magnificence, amid - 
the laud acclamations of the people; and there 
was a fine medal ſtruck on the occaſion, which 
had on one ſidè the protector's buſt, with his title 
round it, and on the other, an olive - tree flouriſh- 
ing in a field, with the worde 4 non deficient 
olivæ, by airs alluſion to his name. 789 . 07 
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A Cnties Revrew of the 
vent on amicably between the pre 


15 parliament, many bills were 
, and the greateſt harmony ſeemed-eſtabliſh? 


ed. But about the beginning of the year 1658, 
his  highneſs, according to the tenor of the ts 


tition and advice, ſent his writs of ſummons" ti 
vers perſons, to'fit as members of the other, "of 
upper houſe. The form of theſe writs, which 


were about ſixty, was the ſame with that uſed b 


our monarchs, for the ſummoning of peers 


parliament ; and indeed many of the perſons fam: 


moned were actual peers, and others were made 


ſo in the ſucceeding reign. Theſe met in 
the houſe of lords, the protector went thither in 
royal ſtate, and made a ſpeech from the throne, 


| in the old ſtils, My lords, and you 
the knight , citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe 


of commons.” _ 

This ſtep, however, occaſioned a diviſion in the 
ee ho e, which ended in the diſſolution of 
this his third and laſt parliament. For ſeveral of 


theſe new lords being ken from among the com- 
mons, his intereſt was weakened in that houſe, to 


which many of the ſecluded members were allo 
now admitted. Hereupon they fell to examin- 


* the protector's + 2 the deer dee 


the other houſe. ay ra 


| thin obſtinate on theſe ker * 
them to unity without effect, ſent for hath 15 
the black rod into the lord's houſe, where he de- 


clared | © ſeveral t and weighty reaſons, 


which made it for him to diffolve this 


parliament; and accordingly he did diſſolve 
| Theſe 33 ſummons and ſudden difſolit 


tions, it muſt be owned, were not agreeable to/the 
2 conſtitution, as it is now ſettled, and ſeem 


to have the a of abſolute deſpotiſm : 


. reigns, 
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forms acknowledged, and who therefore had no 
excuſe for ſuch violent proceedings as Cromwell's 


ſituation might ſometimes require, may ſerve 

a wholl * ths 
weight of this accuſation ; eſpecially if we reflect, 
under his adminiſtra - 
tion, it ſeems evident that Cromwell would ne- 


greatly to 


that by all the ap 


ver have taken one ſtep con to the liberties 
of parliament, provided they had only been quiet 
on the article of his authority, which it was not 
reaſonable to think he would ſuffer to be debated, 
after he was once in poſſeſſion. 3 


5. 8. When Cromwell firſt aſſumed the govern- His manage 
ment, there were three great parties in the nation guat of the 
all againſt him, the epiſcopal party, the presbyte- * 1 

t required the great- gainſt him. 


333 _ republicans. - 
eſt skill and dexterity to manage theſe very oppo- 
ſite factions, and pM — ul effofts of the 
plots and conſpiracies they were ſo ready to run 
into. All this however was able to accom- 
pony by. the e force of his genius; and bi- 

op Burnet, Who was no friend to the protector's 
memory, informs us in what manner he proceeded. 
He had, according to that 8 only the army 
to rely upon; and that enthuſiaſtick ſpirit he had 


taken ſo much pains to raiſe among them, rende: 


red them very intractable: ſo that he was forced 
to break and impriſon many of his officers ; and 
he flattered the reſt as well as he could, going on 
in his old way of long and dark diſcourſes. | 
He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſmation, and other 
1 from the cavalier party: as to the 2 
mer of which, he took a me that proved of 

eat uſe to him. He would many times openly 
9 “ that in a war it was 8 re- 
turn upon any ſide, all the violent things that any 
of the one ſide did to the other; and this for the 


14 
reigns, by monarchs whoſe right was in all the 
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prevent) ter miſchief, and fo r bringing men 
to e that aſſaſſinations were ſuch de- 
teſtable things, that he would never begin them; 
but if any of the king's party ſhould endeavour to 
aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he would make an 
aſſaſſinating war of it, and deſtroy the whole fu- 
mily.“ And he pretended he had inſtruments to 
do this, whenever he ſhould order it. This ſtruck 
ſuch a terror, that it proved a better ſecurity to 
him than his guards. And whenever they were 
:Plotting againſt him, he had his agents and ſpies 
amongſt them, to give him notice of their prepa- 
[rations and pr ings; by which means all their 
_ ſchemes were broken, and their deſigns fruſtrated, 
before they could bring them to perfection. 
I be presbyterians ſo dreaded” the fury, of the 
- commonwealth party, that they looked u 
= + Cromwell's turning them out to be a happy deli- 
verance for them: and to ſoften theſe the more, he 
_ ..  affured them he would maintain a publick mini- 
ſtry, with all due encouragement, which the re. 
publicans were moſtly againſt; and he joined them 
in a commiſſion with ſome. independants to be try- 
ers of all publick preachers, who ſhould, for th 
future be admitted to any benefice. The perlons 
ſo commiſſioned did likewiſe diſpoſe of all the 
_ churches that were in the gift of the crown, of the 
biſhops, and of the cathedral churches. | Never- 
theleſs, when he perceived that the presbyterians 
began to take too much upon them, to be unealy 
under the government, or meddle in civil affairs, 
he found means to mortify them, and let looſe a- 
gainſt them thoſe of the other ſects, who took 
pleaſure in diſputing with their preachers, and in- 
terrupting their religious worſhip: and tis faid, 
he was by many heard to glory, © that he had 
c eurb'd that inſolent ſect, that would ſuffer none but 
itſelf.“ So that they were forced to thank 12 
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for permitting them the exerciſe of their religious 
| 1 in their own congregations. | 


ublican party were his greateſt enemies, 


2 — on his ruin; — — 


perſon who had perfidiouſly broken all their mea- 


ſures, and betrayed their glorious cauſe. This 


party therefore hs fiadied:by all means —— 


Deen n e e ics 
men, and other enthuſiaſts, againſt thoſe who pro- 
ceeded only upon the principles of civil Wee 5 


. 
Ludlow, Wildman, and Harrington. 
As to Vane and his party, who were likewiſe 


independants, they indeed, from the time they - 


were turned out of the long parliament, retired 


quietly into the country, where they endeavoured 
to prejudice ys neighbours againſt the preſent 


government, and yet managed themſelves wich ſa 


much caution, as not to diſturb the quiet of the 


nation, nor give the protector any great advan- 
againſt them. 

The levellers, many of whom had been the moſt 
active agitators in the army, were the moſt furious 
and deſperate of all the commonwealth party. 
Theſe, from the time the general aſſumed the title 
of rotector, which was to them as odious as that 
of king, profeſſed a mortal hatred to his perſon; 
and he knew very well that theſe men, as well as 
the laſt mentioned, had great credit in the army, 
and with ſome of the chief officers; ſo that he more 
really dreaded them, than all the king's k 
and ſubtilly coloured many of the preparations: he 
made againſt them, as 1 had W 

againſt the other. | 

The fifth-monarchy men ſeemed to be in- daily 75 
expectation of the coming of king Jeſus, and che 
protector found it no eaſy matter to give them ſa- 
tisfaQion, ſince his aſſuming the government aſter 
this manner, looked like a ſtep to kingſhip, which 

H 2 they 


—— 
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they repreſented as the great anti-chriſt, Which 
hindered Chriſt's being ſet on his throne. To 


theſe men he would ſay with many tears, that 


he would rather have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than 
the proteQorſhip, fince nothing was more contrary 
to his genius, than a ſhew of greatneſs :* but he 


ſaw it was neceſſary at that time, to keep the na- 


tion from falling into extreme diſorder, and from 
becoming open to the common enemy; and there- 
fore he only ſtept in between the living and the 
dead, in that interval, till God ſhould direct them 
on what bottom they ought to ſettle; and then he 
would ſurrender the heavy load lying upon him, 
with a joy equal to the ſorrow with which he was 
affected, while under that ſhew of dignity.” - He 


would alſo carry himſelf with great familiarity to- 


_ wards theſe men, and enter into the terms of their 
-old equality, ſhutting the door, and making them 
fit down covered by him, that they might ſee how 
little he cared for thoſe diſtances, which for form 
fake he was forced to keep up with others; and 
their diſcourſe commonly ended in a long prayer. 


'Thus, with much ado, he pretty well managed 
As 


the enthuſiaſts of the common-wealth party. A 
to the other republicans, many of whom were in- 
clined to deiſm, he called them the heathens, and 
acknowledged he could not ſo eaſily work upon 

them. He had ſome chaplains of all forts, and 
became at length more gentle towards the epiſco- 
pal party, who had their meetings in ſeve 
ces about London, without being moleſted by him, 
In the end, even the Roman catholicks courted 
him; and he with wonderful art carried thingsfar- 
ther with all parties than was thought poflible, 
conſidering the great difficulties he had to encoun- 
ter with. For, that he might the better — 
the ſeveral factions he ſtood moſt in awe of, 
made choice of the moſt active and leading men 
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into his council, by whoſe influence he had the 
guiding of all the reſt of each parti. 

5. 9. But notwithſtanding this refined manage - Plots again 
ment, and the great influence he had over the na- him, and hi 
tion in general, there were ſeveral plots and con- lenity to the 
ſpiracies formed againſt him during his proteQor- ***{pirators. 

ſhip: The firſt deſign that was diſcovered, at the 
head of which were mr. Fox, mr. Gerard, and 
mr. Vowel, was to murder him in his way to 
Hampton-court, to ſeize the guards, the Tower, 
and the magazines, and then to proclaim the king. 
For this Gerard was beheaded on Tower-hill, and- 
Vowel hang'd at Charing-croſs: but Fox, b 
making an open confeſſion, obtain'd his pardon. 

In the ſame year, 1654, a deſign was formed 

for a general riſing of the royaliſts, in divers parts 
of the kingdom. But the private intelligence 
which the protector received of it, on which ſe- 
veral perſons were apprehended, and many arms 
ſeized, prevented the fury of the intended blow. 
Something however was attempted in the north, 
but to no effect; the revolters diſperſing before any 
forces arrived againſt them, and leaving all their 
arms. The moſt obſtinate ſtruggle was in the weſt, 
at the time of Salisbury aſſtzes, where the conſpi- 
ritors ſeized the two judges, and took away their 
commiſſions: but this too was quickly over, with · 
out the help of the army. Colonel Penruddock, 
captain Grove, and a "cb others, were executed 
for it at Exeter ; and ſome of the common people 
concerned were tranſported to the Weſt-Indies. 
This plot, which was deſigned to ruin the pro- 
teQor, ſerved but to advance his credit, and con 
firm his authority. Itcleared him of the reproach 
of inventing plots himſelf, as a pretence to keep 
up the army; and gave him a good colour of ex- 
tuſe for the order which ſoon followed, by advice. 
of his council, © that all who had borne arms for 
| H 3. the- 
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the king, and declared themſelves of his party; | 
ſhould be decimated, or pay a tenth part of their 
eſtates, to ſupport the charge of ſuch extraordina · 
ry forces, as their ſeditious practices obliged him 
to keep up.” This was — jus with a de- 
claration, that the charge ſhould be laid upon 
thoſe who had occaſioned it, and not upon the 
who had already been ſo much ſufferers.” 
The laſt ſtruggle of the royal party was about 
a year before the protector's death. There was not 
only to be an inſurrection in England, but ſeveral 
regiments in Flanders, commanded by Engliſh- 
men, who were then aſſiſting the Spaniards againſt 
the French and Cromwell, were to have been 
ſuddenly tranſported over. And to promote the 
riſing at home, a very bold paper was induftri- - 
ouſly diſperſed, entitled, Killing no murder 
the defign of which was to get the protector aſſaſ- 
finated. But ſo good was the intelligence which 
his highneſs kept up, that he ſeized ſeveral of 
the con'pirators before they could get — 
fro 


. 


. and publiſhed a proclamation for apprehending of 
others. This was followed by addreſſes from the 
city of London and the army, which preatly in- 
timidated all that had engaged for the king ; and 

fo, upon the execution of dr. Hewet, fir Henr 

Sling-by, and a few of meaner rank, the who 

affair blew over. : 
This attempt, however, was thought the more 
formidable, becaule another conſpiracy was at the 
fame time on foot, among the fifth-monarchy 
men. Major-general Harriſon was very deep in 
this affair, and ſeveral conſultations had been held 
about it, at a houſe in Shoreditch. But their 
droceedings were all known through the means of 
retary Thurloe, and the heads of their party 
feized on the very night appointed for their ren- 
dezvous. Theſe were committed to priſon, and 
there kept for a long- time; but none of them 
: were 


. 
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were executed till after the reſtoration, for other 
crimes. We. R 
9 n emp 9 
me of the republi . The firſt was 
has oy a Wikiman, who had 
expelPd ouſe of commons by the pro- 
tector, was ſeized with a paper dictated by him, 
— The declaration of the free and well- 
| people of England, now in arms againſt 
the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, eſq;“ But this man, 
contrary to the expectation of all his friends, was 
after a ſhort impriſonment ſet at liberty. The 
other was in 1656, when Miles Syndercomb, a 
leveller that had been caſhier'd, combined with 
two of the proteRor's life-guard, to aſſaſſinate 


him near Brentford. Syndercomb, being betray'd 


by the others, ſtoutly denied the fact, but was 
condemned by lord-chief-juſtice Glynn. He died 
before the day eee. for his execution, and 
was buried on Tower-hilll, where a ſtake was 
drove through his body. S 
We have not many inſtances in hiſtory, if an 

at all, of a perſon who roſe from among the people 
to the higheſt authority, that did not ſtain his ad- 


miniſtration with more blood, in a judiciary way, 


than our protector. Let us only compare his ex- 
ecutions with thoſe of+ the ſecond triumvirate at 
Rome, when all the nobleſt patriots of that once 
flouriſhing common-wealth, were ſacrificed to the 
ſuſpicions of Mark Anthony, and young Octavi- 
ns. Yet the latter of theſe, thro' an exceſs of 
good fortune, .became the delight of his people, 
the patron and theme of all the learned and inge- 
nious, and the envy of ſucceeding princes. - What 
leſs might have been expected of Cromwell, had 
he lived to get over the remains of prejudice, to 
put the glorious ſchemes he had formed in execu- 
tion, and to wh. 2-443 what he really ſeems 
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ver of mankind 1 in general? 


„ 5. 10. In order. to make „ 


** nerals ; — "ogy deſtruction, Cromwell inſtituted a new order 
1 deputies, under the name of major- generals, 
their ty- who were in the nature of preſects, or > hf 
rany. A _ of s They were to have 

general ion of the inferior magiſtrates in every coun- 
— bag to commit ſuſpected perſons into _ cuſtody, 
verament, And to put in execution many other directions: 

there was no appeal from 'them, but to the 
protector himſelf. This . office however. conti- 


Dower, the major-generals carried it in a ve 

igh and arbitrary manner, which * 
their ſuppreſſion by the parliament, at the mo- 
tion of mr. Cley pole, * protector's ſon-in-law; 

It was hardly poſſible, indeed, for any go» 
vernor, in ſuch a precarious fituation, to 1 
more regard than Cromwell did for the rights 
and properties of private men. He ſupplied 
the benches at Weſtminſter with the able of 
lawyers, whom he had invited to the publick 
ſervice. Maynard, Twiſden, Nudigate, Wind. 
ham, and other gentlemen of 252 eat — and 
learning, were made by him ſerjeants at law 
and mr. Mathew Hale, 3 the famous 


Thurloe, who had been ſecretary to the chief 
Juſtice St. John, was raiſed to the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, of which he acquitted him- 


would have done honour to the mightieſt mo- 
ar OY 
in the beſt of ages. n 
* 8 amy 
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anajor-ge- at the time when the royaliſts were plotting his 
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nued not long ; 1 being inveſted with great 


lord chief juſtice ſir Matthew, was advanced to 
be a juſtice of the common-pleas. Mr. John 


ſelf with indefatigable diligence. Milton, the 
great Milton, was Latin ſecretary ; a man that 
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army were well paid ; the city of London 
had the power of its own milie, under their 


old major-general Skipon; the common people 


were eaſed of ſome of their taxes; nor can 
we better ſum up the character of the civil 
government at this time, than in the follow- 
ing extract, which is chiefly taken from E- 
chard, a moſt virulent enemy of the protector 
arid bis friends. | | 


Cromwell, tho' he proceeded in an arbitra- 


manner againſt thoſe who conteſted his au- 
thority, yet in all other caſes; ' where the life 
of his juriſdiction was not concerned, he ſeem- 
ed to have a great reverence for the law, and 
the conſtitution, rarely e re between par- 
ty and party; and to do him juſtice, there ap- 
peared in his government many things that 
were truly great and praiſe worthy. Juſtice, as 


well diſtributive as commutative, was by him 
reſtored almoſt to it's antient grace and ſplen- 
dor ; the judges executing their office without 
covetouſneſs, according to law and equity, and 


the laws, except ſome few, where himſelf was 


immediately concerned, being permitted to have 
their full force upon all, without impediment 


or delay. Mens manners, outwardly at leaſt, 
became likewiſe reformed, either by removing 
the incentives to luxury, or by means of the 


antient laws now revived, and put in execution. 


There was a ſtrict diſcipline kept in his court, 


where drunkenneſs, whoredom, and extortion, were 


either baniſned, or ſeverely rebuked. Trade be- 
gan again to flouriſh and proſper, and moſt thin 


to put on a happy and promiſing aſpect. The 
protector alſo ſhewed a great regard to the advance- 
ment of learning, and was a great encourager of - 


it. The univerſity of Oxford, in particular, ac- 
knowledged his highneſs's reſpe& to them, in con- 


tinuing-their Chancellor, and beſtowing on the 
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publick Library there four and twenty Greek 


manuſcripts, and munificently allowing an hun- 
dred pounds a year to a divinity- reader. He alſo 


unding and en- 
dowing a college at Durham, for the convenience 
of the northern ſtudents. Towards all who com- 
ed with his pleaſure, and courted his protection, 
manifeſted great civility, generoſity, and boun- 
No mat allied to hem more tender of the 
than himſelf, tho? he would not lift himſelf 
in any icular fect; faying, © it was his only 
wiſh and deſire to ſee the urch in peace, and that 
all would gather into one ſheepfold, under one 
 Hepherd, eſus Chriſt, and mutually love one a- 
Nother.” Tho' the n 

yer was denied to co |; 
Allowed the uſe of their Hite re her and 


milder courſes were taken than IS 
of others.” 
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Protector | Cro mwell's Be bavi our towards 


foreign princes and lates, his zeal for 
the honour of England, the *proteftant 
_ an, and we Bertie of alen. | 
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where he behaved withall beco 
had done in every other fituation.”: It 
marked of him, that tho? his 
appeared till they were 


„8 


protector up- 
on the very ehe 82 the 


title of pro- 
fe e. 7 
re . 1 8 
into action, 


they were always found ſuperior to the 


occaſion: ſo that whatever character he 

he filled it 3 or even ſurpaſſed our 
common Ideas of grandeur. Having raiſed him- 
ſelf to the ſovereign dignity, benny. it higher, 
— r than any Engliſh monarch 


had done before him. As the titles of dictator 


and imperator at Rome, which were firſt inven- 
ted to ward off the odium attending that of king, 
were rendered more illuftrious by the great men 
who bore them, than that of king had cverbeenz 
ſo the word protector, which was uſed originally 
only for the guardian of a monarch under age, 
when it was annex'd to the name — 
us 


A Critical Rxvixw of the 
though for the ſame reaſon that gave riſe to dic- 


tator and imperator, it ſignified ſomething more 
in all the courts of Europe, than either king, 


_ emperor, or any other title then in being. In or- 


der to make good this aſſertion, I ſhall confider in 


a few words ſome of thoſe acts of ſovereignty, 


| which he exerciſed towards foreign princes and. 


n 

As I have hitherto in this eflay, fo tr aa ths 
ſubjects would permit, thrown together facts of 
the ſame, or a like nature; that I may not here 
deviate from this method, 1 ſhall firſt take a cur- 
ſory view of the wars in which he was engaged, 


thoſe in particular againſt Holland and Spain; 


then conſider him as improving the arts of peace, 
ſo as to make himſelf honoured, courted, and e- 


ven dreaded by his allies. In both. we ſhall meet 


with ſeveral- inſtances of his ſurpriſing porieys: wa 
true regard for the intereſt of his country, and 
his indefati ab indutry in promoting and ext 
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tween the two republicks of England and Hol- 
land, which produced the moſt terrible ſea 
that had ever been known, ſome of them 
for three days ſucceſſively. The brave 
Blake, with Pen, Dean, Monk, and * 


on one ſide, were againſt the famous De Ruyter, 


Van Tromp, De Wit, and other gallant Dutch 


commanders on the other. The quarrel began 


upon the Engliſh demanding the tenth he of 
the wg a2 on — coaſt, in — 
ment of the ſovereignty of the ſeas. In the ſeve- 
ral engagements of the firſt year, the —— had 
ſo much the better, that about the * 
En 


165 3, the ſtates ſent over letters to t 
0 


parliament for putting an end to the war, 
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their ſovereignty of the ſeas. Though Cromwell 


had not yet aſſumed the ſupreme power, he 
had it ſo far in effect, that — es, 8 
was made to him in this affair. The negotiation, 
however, did not ſucceed at preſent. | + 
But upon Cromwell's turning out the ng gar” 
liament, their high 1 00 did not doubt but 
they ſhould make an 1 8 of the confuſion, 
which they thought muſt ſucceed. They no 


longer applied therefore for peace, but ſent outa fleet 


with all imaginable diligence. Cromwell, for 
his part, was not behind-hand with them in his 


tions, but gave them ſuch a reception, by 
bhs admirals, as they did not expect: {5 that af 


ter a long and bloody engagement, in which. the 
Engliſh 1o& little beſides their admiral Dean, the 
Dutch were obliged -to ſhelter themſelyes behind 


 - the ſands. e Calain and Danke, ts gre. 


vent the deſtruction of their whole fleet. This 
made the ſtates ſue again for peace, in the. moſt 
ſubmiſſive manner: to which Cromwell was not a- 
verſe, but would allow of no ceflation'tall it was 
e 
| again for an t, Uh 
no leſs than Ie mo 
They came forth with great confidence of ſue- 
ceſs ; but ſtill found the Engliſh an over-match: 
for after a fight for two days, in which Van 


Tromp was killed, and about thirty of their ſhips 
fired or ſunk, they made all the ſail they could to- - 


wards the Texel. This victory, though it coft 
the Engliſh dear, was ſo acceptable to Cromwell 
and his parliament, that a ax of thankſgiving 
was appointed for it; and gold chains, with fine 
medals repreſenting a ſea-fight, were given to 
the admirals for their good ſervices. On the o- 
ther hand, it put the Hollanders into the utmoſt 
confuſion, and occaſioned ſome dangerous inſur- 
ions of the common people. The Rate 
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with the 


war againſt 


Spain. 


A Critical Review of the 
plied themſelves therefore to Cromwell's parlia- 
ment and council; who would grant them no o- 
ther terms than the taking a leaſe, and paying an 
annual rent for the liberty of fiſhing in the Eng- 
liſh ſeas. | Wide , 
But this parliament and council having ſurren- 


dered up their powers to the lord protector, they 


made a freſh application to him alone; who at 
laſt, when he ſaw no greater advantages could be 
expected, granted them a peace upon the follow- 
ing conditions. 1. That they ſhould nor permit 


any of the king's party to reſide within their do- 
minions. 2. That they ſhould never ſuffer theprince 


of Orange to be ſtadtholder, general, or admiral. 
That they ſhould reſtore the iſland Polerone 
fo the Eaſt-Indies, which they had taken from 


* 


the Engliſh in the reign of king James the firſt, 
4. That they ſhould pay 300,000. for the bar- 
barities formerly exerciſed on the Engliſh at Am- 
boyna. 5. That they ſhould never diſpute the 
rights of the Engliſh flag. Glorious conditions 


for the proteRor! and ſuch as none of our mo- 


narchs could procure before him, tho' the terms 
of the third and fourth articles had been often 
diſputed. | | e 


J. 3. The greateſt difficulty the protector met 


e the With, in relation to foreign affairs, was, which 


fide to chuſe in the war between France and Spain, 
Great applications were made to him from both 
fides. Spain, ſays biſhop Burnet, ordered their am- 
baſſador de Cardenas, a great and able man, to com- 
liment him, and to engage, that in caſe he would 
join with them, they would pay him 100,000 crowns 
per month, and 200,000 crowns by way of advance, 
and not make peace till Calais was again recovered 
to the Engliſh, which had now been loſt about an 
hundred years. The prince of Conde likewiſe, who 
was then in hoſtility with France, and ſupported 
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dy Spain, offerd to turn proteſtant, and, up 
ye aſſiſting him, 2 make a W 
Guienne, where he doubted not but the proteſtants 
would join him, and enable him ſo diſtreſs France, 
as to obtain for themſelves, and for England, 
what conditions the protector pleaſed to dictate. 
But that prince's pretenſions, upon farther inquiry, 
were found to be ill · grounded and vain. Mazarine 
on the other hand, endeavoured to out- bid Spain, 
by offering to aſſiſt him to take Dunkirk, then 
in the Spaniards hands, and a place of much 
more importance than Calais; and at the ſame 
time infinuated, that in cafe he joined with Spain, 
an army of Huguenots, headed by the king or 
his brother, ſhould make a deſcent on England ; 
which, at that time, might be of dangerous con- 
ſequence to Cromwell, conſidering how many e- 
nemies he had at home. . 
This, the biſhop aſſures us, was the thing that 
determined him to join with the French ; and in 
- conſequence of the treaty, which was concluded 
ſoon after, the king and duke were diſmiſſed the 
kingdom of France with many excuſes, ſome 
money, and abundance of promiſes. The prelate 
mentions another thing, which, he ſays, had 
great weight with the protector, while he was 
yet balancing in his mind about this alliance. 
One Gage, formerly a prieſt, coming over from 
the Welt-Indies, informed him how weak and 
how wealthy the Spaniards were there ; which 
made him conclude, that it would be both a great 
and an eaſy conqueſt to ſeize their dominions. 
And this he thought would ſupply him with 
ſuch a treaſure, as would thoroughly eſtabliſh his 
government. | 
It has been a queſtion —— diſputed, whether 
Cromwell, in joining with France againſt Spain, 
did really act confiiently with the true intereſt of 
| His country? Moſt people have maintained the 
Fu negative 
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negative; but 1 think with very little reaſon. 


The condition of France, at that time, was far 
different from what we bave ſeen it in our days. 
The king was a minor, and the royal family di- 
vided among themſelves, which had reduced the 


conſtitution to a languiſhing ſtate, Whereas the 
houſe of Auſtria was then united and powerful ; 
and the king of Spain, in particular, was poſſeſ- 


ſed of the Netherlands, juſt in our neighbour. 
hood, which rendered him formidable, -and made 
it the intereſt of England to ſupport France againſt 


him. Cromwell then notwithſtanding what has 


been ſaid, might have, and I believe had, more 


general and rational views in this alliance, -than 


have hitherto been aſcribed to him. 


Extradt of his F. 4. But to put this matter beyond all diſpute, 


manifeſto, 


concerning 
the Spaniſh 


 depredations, 


- 


and to ſhew that the Spaniards before Cromwell's 
time were too much like what we have found 
them fince, which made it next to impoſſible for 
a man of his ſpirit not to reſent their inſults and 


depredations on his countrymen, we need onl 


read the manifeſto-penned by the immortal Mil- 


ton, and publiſhed by the protector while his 
fleet was in America, to ſhew ©* the juſtice of 


the cauſe of this commonwealth againſt the Spa- 


niards.“ TI ſhall ſet down a few paſſages of it, 


in order to recommend the peruſal of the whole, 
which was lately re-printed. _ BITS; 
After ſetting forth the ſtate of affairs for 


| many years between the two kingdoms, and 
ſhewing how much the two late kings, James 
and Charles I. had ſuffered themſelves and their 


ſubjects to be inſulted by the Spaniards, it pro- 


ceeds: But as to the diſputes that have ariſen 


in the Weſt-Indies, tho', we both in the conti- 
nent itſelf, and in the Iſlands, have plantations 
aus well as they; and have as good, nay; a better 


; right to poſſeſs them, than the Spaniards have t 


1 poſſeſi 


it 


| be” 2 
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poſſeſs theirs; and tho? we have a right to trade 
in thoſe ſeas, equally good with theirs ; yet, 
without any reaſon, or any damage ſuſtained, and 
| that when there was not the leaſt diſpute about 
| commerce, they have been continually invading 
| our colonies in a hoſtile way, killing our men, 
taking our ſhips, robbing us of our goods, laying 
| waſte our houſes and fields, impriſoning and en- 
ſlaving our people: this they have been doing 
| all along till theſe preſent times, wherein we have 
| of late engaged in an expedition againſt them, 
| For which reaſon, -contrary to what uſed to be 
| done formerly in the like caſe, they have detain- 
| ed our ſhips and merchants, and confiſcated their 
goods almoſt where thro' the Spaniſh domi- 
nions : ſo that whether we turn our eyes to Ame- 
| rica or Europe, they alone are undoubtedly to be 
k _ conſidered as the authors of the war.” 2 
| It then ſets forth the barbarous treatment of 
| 
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many of our merchants and ſailors, giving a long 
liſt of particular inſtances, and goes on thus. By 
theſe, and many more examples of the ſame 
kind, too long to be reckoned up, tis abundant- 
ly evident, that the king of Spain and his ſub- 
E jects think they are no way bound, by any con- 
ö dition of peace to be E to us on their 
| part, in theſe places ; fince they have habitually 
| exerciſed all forts of hoſtilities againſt us, nay 
have even done ſuch things as are more unſuitable, 
and more grievous. than open acts of hoſtility ; 
and fince that cruelty with which they. uſually 
A treat the Engliſh in America, is ſo contrary to 
ö the articles of peace, that it does not ſo much as 
5 ſeem ſuitable to the laws of the moſt bloody 
| war. : 
But the king of Spain ſeems to be convinced, 
) that the ſecret bonds of friendſhip have been firſt 
; broken on his fide: which thing is ſo clear 
ö and manifeſt, that our adverſaries in the contro- 
; | verſy 
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A Critical Review of the 
verfy are aſhamed to deny the fact, and chuſe ra: 
ther to diſpute with us concerning the right of 
poſſeſſion. 


title, one founded upon the pope's gift, and ano-. 
ther upon their having firſt diſcovered thoſe places. 


As to the firſt, we know'the pope has always been 


very liberal in his gifts of kingdoms and countries; 
but in the mean time we cannot but think, that 
in ſo doing, he acts in a very different manner 
from him, whoſe vicar he profeſſes himſelf, who 


ed)a judge in the dividing of inheritances. 
t we deny his being veſted with any ſuch au- 
hority, nor do we think there is any nation ſo 


EE not ſo much as allow himſelf to be appoint ; 


void of underſtanding, as to think that ſo great 


Power is lodged in him ; or that the Spaniards 
would believe this, or acquieſce in it, if he ſhould 
require them to yield up as much as he has be- 
Row? ag i 

Nor is the other title of any greater weight; 
as if the Spaniards, in conſequence of their av- 
ing firſt diſcovered ſome few parts of America, 


and given names to ſome iſlands, rivers, and 
promontories, had for this reaſon lawfully acquir- 


ed the government and dominion of that new 


- world. But ſuch an imaginary title, founded on 
ſuch a ſilly pretence, without being in poſſeſſion, 


cannot poſſibly create any true and lawful right. 


The beſt right of poſſeſſion in America, is that 
-. [Which is founded on one's having planted colonies 


there, and ſettled in ſuch places as had either no 


| Inhabitants, or by the conſent of the inhabitants, 
if there were any; or atleaſt in ſome of the 


wild and uneultivated parts of the country, which 
they were not numerous enough to repleniſh and 


improve. "MS 
If this be true, as the Spaniards will be found 


to hold their poſſeſſions there very unjuſtly, hav- 
5 2 ing 
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ing obtained all of them againſt the will of the 
inhabitants, and, as it were, plucked them out 


of their very bowels ; having laid the foundati- 
on of their empire in that place in the blood of 


= 


the poor natives, and rendered ſeveral large iſlands 


and countries, that were in a tolerable caſe when 
they found them, ſo many barren deſarts, and 
rooted out all the inhabitants there: ſo the Eng- 
liſh hold their e there by the beſt right 
imaginable, eſpecially thoſe iſlands where the 
Spaniards have fallen upon their colonies, and 
uite demoliſhed them; which iſlands had no o- 
er inhabitants at all, or if they had, th 
were all flain by the Spaniards, who had likewi 
deſerted theſe places, and left them without any 
to improve or cultivate them. Altho' granting 


we had beat the Spaniards out of thoſe places 


where we have planted our colonies, out of which 
they had firſt expell'd the inhabitants, we ſhould 
have poſſeſs'd them with better right, as theayen- 
gers of the murder of that ple, and of the 
injuries ſuſtained by them, than the Spaniards, 


their oppreſſors and murderers. —— 


All theſe things being confidered, we hope the 
time will come, when all, but eſpecially true 
Engliſhmen, will lay afide their private animoſi- 
ties among themſelves, and renounce their own 

Zroper advantages, rather than thro' an exceſſive 
Life of that ſmall profit to be made by trading 
with Spain, which cannot be obtained but upon 
ſuch conditions as are diſhonourable, and in ſome 
ſort unlawful; and which may likewiſe be got 
ſome other way; to expoſe, as they now do, the 
fouls of many young traders by thoſe terms up- 
on which they now live and trade there ; and ſuf- 
fer the lives and fortunes of many chriftian bre- 
thren in America, and in fine, the honour of this 
whole nation, to be expofed.”_ a | 
| OLE 7 5 85 
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Sends a fleet F. 5. Having thus declared the reaſons of his 
againſt Hiſ- proceedings, the protector, in order to make the 


N * _ u beſt of Gage's information, fitted out a fleet, 


only takes With a force ſufficient, as he thought, to ſeize, 
Jamaica, Hiſpaniola and Cuba, When the time of ſetting, 
1 out this fleet came on, all men wondered whither. 

it ſnould be deſigned. Some imagined it was to 

rob the church of Loretto; and this apprehen- 

ſion occaſioned a fortification to be drawn round 

it: others talk'd of Rome itſelf ; for the protec- 

| tor's preachers often gave out, that if it were 

not for the diviſions at home, he would go and 

ſack Babylon.” Others thought the deſign was a- 

init Cadiz, tho' he had not yet broke with Spain, 

he French knew nothing of the ſecret; and the 

protector not having - finiſhed his alliance with 

them, was not obliged to impart to them the reaſon 

of his preparations. All he ſaid about it was this, 


0 that he ſent out the fleet to guard the ſeas, and to 


reſtore. England to its dominion on that element.“ 


This fleet, conſiſting of about thirty men of 


war, under the command of vice-admiral Penn, 
with about four thouſand land- ſoldiers to be com- 
manded by Venables, ſet ſail the beginning of 
this year, directly for Barbadoes, where the two 


commanders were ordered to break open their 
commiſſions. Being fafely arrived there, and 
new men taken in to encreaſe the land army, my, | 


failed to the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Venables 


ed his men in an ill place, different from the 

orders he had received from the protector, and 

| marched them thro? ſuch thick woods and uneaſy. 

paſſages that the Spaniards, with a very wats 1 
don 


number, beat them back; and they were 


forced to reimbark. To make ſome amends for 
this miſcarriage, they made another deſcent on 
the iſland of Jamaica, and obtained an eaſy poſſel 
ion of it ; which iſland has ever ſince remained 


in the hands of the Engliſh: where —__ 
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| >a body of foot to ſecure it, they failed back to 
England. The protector was never ſo much difſ- 
| turbed as at this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola ; ſo that 
Penn and Venables were no ſooner come on-ſhore, 
but he committed them both to the Tower, and 
could never be prevailed upon to truſt either of 
them again | 


| F. 6 About the time that Penn and Venables Blake's ſue- 
N ſet out on this expedition, admiral Blake ſailed yo 1 1 
with another fleet into the Mediterranean, to ſcour n. 
thoſe ſeas of the Turkiſh pirates; and not meet- 
ing with any of them, he bravely reſolved to ſeek. 
them out in their ports. He came firſt before Al- 
giers, and ſending to the dey, demanded that all 
the Engliſh ſhips might be reſtored, and all the 
Engliſh ſlaves releaſed. The dey hereupon - ſent 
a preſent to Blake, and gave him to underſtand, 
* that the ſhips and captives already taken belong- 
ed to private men, therefore not ſo much in his 
power ; but yet they ſhould be reſtored at a mo- 
derate ranſom ;. and: if the admiral thought good, 
they would conclude a peace, and for the future 
offer no acts of violence to any of the Engliſh 
ſhips and natives.” | | | 

A peace being accordingly concluded, Blake 
failed fram thence to Tunis, where, having made 
the ſame' demand as at Algiers, inſtead of the 
like ſubmiſſion, he received this reſolute anſwer, 
«© that there were their caſtles of Goletta, and 
their ſhips and caſtles of Porto-Ferino ; he might 
do his worſt, for he ſhould not think to fright . 
them with the fight of his fleet.” Provoked at 
this anſwer, Blake reſolved to deſtroy their ſhips. 
in Porto-Ferino.  , Accordingly they mann'd their 
long boats with ſtout ſeamen, and ſent them into 
the harbour to fire thoſe ſhips, whilſt the admiral . 
with all his fleet thundered molt furiouſly againſt. 
their caſtles, The ſeamen ſo eee 
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_ * their parts, that all the Turkiſh ſhips of war were 
ſoon reduced to aſhes, with the loſs of. only 2g 
men, and 48 wounded, on the Engliſh - fide. 


Theſe were actions of the higheſt conduct and 


courage, which made the Engliſh name very for- 
midable in thoſe ſeas. 3 FO 
There was another reaſon of Blake's failing in- 
to the Mediterranean ; which was, to demand 
ſatisfaction of all princes and ftates, that had 
moleſted-the Engliſh in the time of confuſion at 
home. Accordingly, among other places, he 
failed to Leghorn, and diſpatched his ſecretary to 
demand of the great duke of Tuſcany 60, oool. 
for damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh in his dutehy; 
rince Rupert having taken and ſold as many 
Engliſh ſhips, as amounted to that value, to the 
great duke's ſubjects. The duke was willing to 
pay part of the ſum, and deſired time to conſult 
the pope about the reſt. Blake ſaid the pope had 
nothing to do with it, and he would have the 
whole ſum; which was paid him. The duke 
pretended that the pope ought to pay part of the 
damage, ſome of the ſhips having been ſold to his 
ſubjects; accordingly the next ſucceeding! pope 
repaid 20,000 piſtoles. Admiral Blake ſent 
home 16 ſhips laden with the effects he had re- 
ceived from ſeveral ſtates, for ſatisfation and da- 
mages; and they were ordered to fail up the 
ee together, for a pleaſing ſpectacle to the 
people. | a . B47 24 2 


The protec- 5. 7. The king of Spain, provoked at the late 
tor concludes attempt upon the Weſt· Indies, declared war a- 
his alliance gainſt England; and the protector diſpatched or- 
= = — ders to admiral Blake, to watch the return of the 
deſtroy che Spaniſh plate fleet, and make what deſtruction he 
plate · fleet at could upon the coaſt of Spain; and thought ſit 
Cadiz, now to finiſh his alliance with France, ſending 

Lockhart his ambaſſador thither for that 1 . 

19731 | | 18 
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His highneſs undertook to ſend. over an army of - 
6000 foot; and when the forts of Dunkirk 
Mardike ſhould be taken, they were to be put 

unto his hands. r 

Admiral Blake, and Montague afterwards earl 
of Sandwich, having blocked up the port of Ca- 
diz for ſome weeks, without being able to bring 
the Spaniards to a fight, were obliged to ſail to 
Wyers-bay in Portugal, to take in ſupplies. They 
left behind them captain Stayner, with only ſeven 
ſhips; who, while the commanders were. retired, 
perceived the Spaniſh plate-fleet making directly 
to Cadiz. Notwithſtanding the ſmall force he 
had with him, Stay ner reſolved to fall on the Spa- 
niards; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that in 
a few hours the whole fleet was ſpoiled. One 
Ship was ſunk, another burnt, in which the vice- 
roy of Mexico, with his lady and eldeſt daughter, 
periſhed in the flames: two were forced on ground, 
one got off, and two remained in the conquerors 
hands; which being brought to Portſmouth, the 
. bullion, to the value of two millions, was there 
landed, and conveyed in carts -to London, as a 

trophy of this great victory. | 117 2863 


F. 8. Blake being returned to Cadiz, and hav- Another 

ing then rode out the winter of 1657, he received plate- fleet 
intelligence, that another Spaniſh. -plate-fleet, deſtroyed by 
much richer than the former, was coming home; — che 

but for fear of the Engliſh fleet, had put into the | 
bay of Santa-Cruz in the Canaries. Upon this 
Blake weighed anchor April the 13th, and by 
the zoth ſtood off of the ad bay; where he ac- 
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ate 

a- 
or- cordingly found the galleons arriv'd, to the num- 
the ber of fixteen - men of war. The bay was ſecu- 
he red by a ſtrong caſtle well furniſh'd with ordnance, 
fit beſides ſeven forts more in ſeveral parts of it, 
ing mounted with fix, four, and three guns apiece, 
x and united by a line of communication 
His rt 


1 
1 
- 
= 7 % : 


* For, ſaid he, I am very ſure, Blake will pre- 
ſently be amongſt us. To which the Don reſolute- 


_ defire, ſent the admiral a diamond ring 3 
e * a lue * 


fort to another, which was mann'd with muſque- 
teers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admiral, 


cauſed all his ſmaller ſhips to moor cloſe to the 
© ſhore, covered by the caſtles and forts, and poſted 


the fix large galleons farther off at anchor, with: 
their formidable broadſides to the ſea. A Dutch 
merchant- man was at this time in the bay, the 
maſter whereof perceiving the Engliſh were ready 
to enter, defir d Don Diego's leave to depart; 


118 


1y anſwer'd, © Get you gone if you will, and 


let Blake come if he dares.” 


Blake having called a council of War, and find- 
ing it impracticable to carry off the galleons, re- 


CE 


ſolved to burn them all: to which end he firſt 


ordered captain Stayner, with a ſquadron, to 
ſtand into the very bay; who by eight the next 
morning fell furiouſly upon the Spaniards, with- 
out the [eaſt regard to their forts, and fought them 
almoſt an hour. The admiral ſeconding him 


| Poſted ſome of the larger ſhips to cannonade the 


caftle and forts ; which play'd their parts ſo well, 


that the enemy was forced to leave them. Blake 


for the ſpace of four hours engaged the galleons, 


which madea brave reſiſtance, but were at laſt a- 


bandon'd by the enemy: as were likewiſe the 
ſmaller veſſels, which lay under the forts; which 


were burnt by Stayner, whilſt Blake did the ſame 


'by the large galleons : ſo that this whole plate- 
fleet, of ineſtimable value, was utterly deſtroy'd, 
without the loſs of one Engliſh ſhip, and with no 
more than forty-eight men kilPd, and a hundred 


-and twenty wounded. The news of this brave 


and unparallePd action being brought to England, 
the parliament order'd a day of thankſgiving for 
this great ſucceſs ; and the protector, at their 
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value, and e ages m return to . 


land! 


"79 "Blake, after: b noble Au. ſailed Admiral 
back £4 Spain, where after having kept all their = N 
ports in'awe; he return'd for England. But fall- character, 
ing fick of a fever, he died in the 9th year of 
his age, juſt as the fleet was entering into Plymouth 
Sound ; where he paſſionately enquired for the land, 
but found his own element che more pro 
of honour, He had a publick funeral ju a+ 
ſtowed upon him, and the honour of being — 
in Henry the ſeventh's chapel.” The lord Claren- 
don ſays, ©* He was the firſt man that declined' 
the old track, and made it manifeſt; that the na- 
val ſcience might be attained in leſs time than 
was imagined ; and deſpiſed thoſe rules which 
had been long in practice, to keep his ſhips and 
men out of danger, which had been held in for- 
=_ es a 1 gated great ability and circumſpec- 
rincipal art requiſite in the cap- 
11 "of a * which had been to be ſure to 
— home ſafe again. He was the firſt man who 
ht ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which 
— * — 2 ever very formidable, and 
were diſcovered by him to make a noiſe only, and 
to fright thoſe ho could rarely be hurt by them. 
He was the firſt that infuſed that-proportion of 
courage into the ſeamen, by 8 them ſee by 
experience, what mighty things they could 00 
if they were reſolv'd ; and taught them to fight 
in fire as well as upon water: and tho he hath been 
very well imitated and followed, he was 
the firſt that gave the exam _ of that kind of 
nayal courage, and bold and reſolute ' atchieve- 
ments.” A very proper ſervant this, to rh: a 
maſter as Cromwell ann 
Blake had a very great regard to the kenour r | 
his country, and the * dominion 1 
cas, 


ol 
ue 
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ſeas. One inſlance of his cate to preſerve. this 
honour, mention'd by biſhop Burnet, I cannot 
omit, He ſays, that Blake happening to be at 


Malaga with the fleet; before Cromwell made 


war upon Spain, ſome of his ſeamen going aſhore, 
met the hoſt, as it was carry ing about, and not 
only refus d to pay any honour to it, but laughed 
at thoſe that did. W hereupon one of the prieſts 
ſtirr'd up the people to reſent this affront; and fo 
they fell upon them, and beat them ſeverely. 
The ſeamen returning to their ſnip and com- 
plaining of the uſage they had met with, Blake 
immediately difpatch'd a trumpeter to the viceroy, 
to demand the prieſt who had bęen the chief oc- 
caſion pf it: to which the viceroy returned this 
anſwer, that he had no authority over the 
| prieſts, and ſo could not diſpoſe of him.“ But 
Blake ſent him word again, that he would not 
enquire who had power to ſend the prieſt” to 
him; but if he were not ſent within three hours, 
he would burn their town.“ And ſo being una- 
ble to reſiſt, they ſent the prieſt to him; who 
juſtifying himſelf upon the rude behaviour of the 
ſeamen, Blake anſwer'd, that if he had ſent a 
complaint to him of it, he would have puniſh'd 
them ſeverely ſince he would not ſuffer his men to 
affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place; but 
He took it ill, that he ſet on the Spaniards to do 
it; for he would have all the world to know, 
that an Engliſhman was only to be-puniſh'd by an 
Engliſhman.” And ſo he civilly treated the 

ieſt and diſmiſſed him, being ſatisfy'd that he 
had him at his mercy. Cromwell was exceedingly 
pleaſed with this, and read the letters in council 
with great ſatisfaction, telling them, he hoped 
he ſhould make the name of an Engliſhman as 
great as ever that of a Roman had been.”. 


9. 10. 
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: ſea, fo his forces by land were not unſueceſsfal. of the pro- 
. be 6000 men which his highneſs was oblig'd by tector's arme 
4 his treaty with France to provide, being tranſport- by land. 
| ed under the command of fir John, Reynolds and 

t major-general Morgan, the French had no incli- 

l nation to begin upon Mardy ke or Dunkirk, which 

s when taken, were to be put into Cromwell's hands ; 
5 but marched to other places, which they were to 
ko conquer for their own uſe. . But his highneſles's 
N ambaſſador Lockhart made ſuch repeated repre- 
. ſentations to the cardinal, not without ſome mena- 
„ ces, that his maſter knew where to find a more 
8 jal friend“, that as ſoon as they had taken 
18 Montmedy and St. Venant, the army inveſted Mar- 
e dyke. The French and Engliſh had not lain before 
it this ſtrong place above four days, when it was redu- 
it ced to a ſurrender upon compoſition, and  deliver- 
* ed up wholly into the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. But 
55 preſently after, the French being withdrawn into 
* their winter- quarters, the Spaniards, who were ſenſi- 
10 ble of what great importance this place was to the 
0 preſerving of Dunkirk, detached a body of horſe 
A and foot to retake it. — theſe were 2000 
4 Engliſh and Iriſh, commanded by the duke of 
to Vork; and they made two very furious ſtorms 
ut upon the fort; but were ſtoutly repulſed; and 
lo forced to fly, with the loſs of ſeveral bravecom- 
x, manders. | | Wins 
an Marſhal Turenne commanded the army that 
he took Mardyke ; to whom cardinal Mazarine 
he wrote thus, at Lockhart's inſtance before the ſiege: 
y Nothing can be of more fatal conſequence to 
al France, than the loſs of Cromwell's friendſhip; 
al and the breach of the union with him; which 
2s certainly will be broken, if ſome ſtrong town is 


not taken and put into his hands.” This con- 
25 queſt was very grateful to Cromwell, who imme- 
10. diately ſent ten men of = to guard the port of 
5 | 2 Mar- 
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Mardyke, and cruize on that coaſt; A foreign 
writer, ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, © Nothing 
could flatter the ambition of Cromwell more than 

this acquiſition, knowing he had thereby won 
immortal glory: he had, without the loſs of à man, 
accompliſnhed a deſign, which the greateſt kings 

of England had often attempted in vain, at the 
expence of their | 


peoples blood and treaſure: he 


had re: eſtabliſned the Engliſh on the continent, 


The ſiege 


and put them in a condition to make themſelves 
maſters of both ſides of the channel, which had 


been deſpaired of ſince the loſs of Calais. 


POE 
* * 


$: 11. Not long after the taking of Mardyks, an 


and battle of attempt was made upon Oſtend, but without ſucceſs: 


Dunkirk, 


with the fur for ſome of the gartiſon having contracted with 


render of it Mazarine to deliver it up, it appeared that this 
| -— "oxy Eng- was only a feint, carried on with the privity of 


the governor, who defended himſelf bravely 
when the beſiegers appeared, killing and taking 


1500 French that were landed, and ſorely gall- 


ing the Engliſh fleet from the forts. But this diſ- 


appointment had no very ill effect; for preſently. 


ter Dunkirk was inveſted by the French, aſſiſt- 


ed by the 6000 valiant Engliſhmen, under the in- 


ſpection of Lockhart, the proteQoi*s ambaflador, 
but more immediately under the command of ma- 
jor general Morgan. Whilſt they were carryin 
on their approaches towards the town, 'they ha 


intelligence brought them, that the Spaniſlr ge- 


neral Don John of Auſtria, with the Prince of 
Conde, the prince de Ligny, and the dukes of 
York and Glouceſter, were advancing with 
30, ooo men to relieve the place. Hereupon the 
French king and cardinal were perſuaded to with- 
draw to Calais, and leave all to be determined by 
a council of war. In the firſt council, which 
was held without either Lockhart or Morgan, it 
was reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, if the enemy came 
— 1 a On. 
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on. But in the next, when thoſe two were pre⸗ 


At the end of the purſuit, marſhal Turenne, with 
embracing the officers, ſaid, 66 they never ſaw A 


being mortally wounded, as he was ſallying out 
upon the beſiegers, the Spaniards within deſired 


-important place was ſurrendered upon articles on 
livered up into the hands of the Engliſh, by the 


French king and cardinal in perſon, purſuant .to- 
the treaty between them and the lord protector. 
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Morgan vehemently oppoſed that reſolution, 


alledgi „what a diſhonour it would be to the 
crown of France to have ſummoned à place and 


broke ground before it, and then raiſe the ſiege 
and run away; and deſiring the council to 
conſider, that if they raiſed the fiege, the al- 
liance with England would be broken the ſame 
hour. Upon which it was reſolved, contrary to 
their former intention, to give battle to the enemy, 
if they came on, and to maintain the fiege. And 
the enemy coming on, a deſperate fight enſued, 
in which the Spaniards were in a manner totally 
routed by the Engliſh, before the French came in. 


% 


above 100 Officers came up to the Engliſh, and 


more e in their lives; and that they 
were ſo tranſported with the ſight of it, that they 
had not power to move, or do any thing.”  _ 
The Spaniſh army being entirciy vanquiſh'd, 
the c confederates renewed their attempts upon 
the town of Dunkirk with great vigour and in- 
duſtry; and the marquiſs de Leda, tlie governor, 


a preſent capitulat ion: which being granted this 


the 25th of June; when it was immediately de- 


F. 12. Thus did Cromwell, in a very ſhort Reflections 

time, and with little expence either of men or on the ſale of 

money, render himſelf abſolute maſter of the rx. 

Britiſh channel: but ſo contrary*to his were the gers in- 

meaſures taken in the ſucceeding reign of king ing wh 

Charles II. that in the * year of that licen- France. 
| 3 tious 
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tious prince, one of whoſe: chief ends in getting 
money was to oblige his miſtreſſes, Dunkirk was. 
publickly ſold to the French: which tranſacti- 5 
on, ſays biſhop; Burnet, mightily impaired the 
king's credit abroad; and the damage we have 
ſuffered from: it ſince, has made the bargain often 
reflected on with ſeverity at home.” It was in fact 
this ſale, and the other ſteps taken in the ſame reign, 
that contributed more to the aggrandizing of the 
French, than any engagement chat can be attri- { 
buted to Cromwell. It appeared, ſays ano- 1 
{ 


2 8 


ther modern writer, when king Charles had ſold 
Dunkirk, which Cromwell kept as a ſecurity for 
England, and the French king had ſurpriſed many | 
Cities and provinces to a vaſt increaſe of the em- 
pire, that a treaty with Spain was more by as. 
ble for the preſervation of the balance of power. 
But was it poſſible for any ſuch thing as the ſale of 
Dunkirk to enter into ſuch a head as Cromwell's ? 
He would as ſoon have ſold Portſmouth. And 
had Dunkirk been ſtill kept in Engliſh hands, 
Cromwell's French treaty would never have been 
eee, ͤ nf ora yes 45 
Sir William Temple affures us farther, that ear - 
dinal Mazarine having ſurmounted his own dan - 
gers, and the difficulties incident to a minority, 
en the plan left him by his predeceſſor, and 
y the aſſiſtance of an immortal body of 6600 
Engliſh, made ſuch a progreſs in Flanders, that 
Cromwell perceived the balance was turned, and 
grown too heavy on the French ſide : whereupon” 
he diſpatched a gentleman privately -to Madrid, 
to propoſe there a change of his treaty with" . 
France, into one with Spain; by which he would 
draw his forces over into their ſervice, and make 
them 10,000, upon condition their firſt action 
ſhould be} to beſiège Calais, and when taken, to 
put it into his hands. The perſon ſent upon this 
errand was paſt the Pyrenees, when he was _ 
GN : +. taken 
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taken by the news of Cromwell's death. This 
was ſoon followed by a 1 between the two 
crowns, called the peace of the Pyrenees“ Thus 

we ſee that with whomſoever the protector fided, 
his deſign was to aggtandize and ſtrengthen the 


F. 13. Though the protector lived but a very The great 
ſhort time after the taking of Dunkirk, yet he nee ae. 
received greater marks of honour and eſteem from t a 
the French court, than were ſhewn to any crown- . foreign 
ed head then in Europe. He ſent over the lord ſtates, who 
Falconbridge, his ſon-in-law, with a numerous court his al- 
and ſplendid retinue to Calais, where the king 8 _ 
and cardinal then were; who received him a5 W tent. 
ſovereign prince, the cardinal giving him his right- 
hand in his apartment, which had never been fo 
to the imperial ambaſſador, nor even to the pope's 
nuncio. And when his lordſhip took his leave, 
both the king and his miniſter loaded him with 
rich rreſents, ſome of which were for the protec- 
tor, and others for himſelf. The compliment al- 
ſo was returned to Cromwell by a very ſolemn 
embaſſy from France, which ſurpaſſed moſt ap- 
pearances of the ſame kind. But the protector's 
death put an end to the further effects of this al- 

This wonderful man, from the very beginning 
of his adminiſtration, was | complimented - and 

courted by moſt of the powers around him, wha 
acknowledged his ſovereignty, and gave him the 

title of highneſs. All nations contended, as it 
were, by their ambaſſadors, who ſhould render 
themſelves moſt accepable to him. Denmark had 
the tavour of been taken into the Dutch treaty,: - 
upon the good terms of making the ſtates reſpon- 
fible for 140,000l. to repair the damage which 
the Engliſh had ſuffered from the Danes. About 
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the ſame time, by the negotiation of his ambaſſa- E 
dor Whitelock, he made a firm alliance with the | 
Kingdom of Sweden. He forced Portugal to ſend | 
an ambaſſador to beg peace, and /to ſubmit to | 
make ſatisfaction for the-offence they had com- | 
mitted in 2 prince Rupert, by the pay- 
ment of a great ſum of mon Even France 
Ind 8 in, in his earlieſt days ſued for an alliance 
with him, and ſent over th ir miniſters for that 
2 whom he received with all the flate and 
lemnity of a ſovereign prince. He exag 
nothing therefore in the ſpeech to his ſecond par- 
liament, which he made i in favour of his own 80. 
verniment. $5 
The truth is, his. name nei formidable e- 
16 where. His favourite alliance was with 
Sweden; for Charles Guſtavus and he lived in 
great conjunction of eouncils. But the ſtates of 
Holland ſo dreaded him, that they took care to 
give him no manner of umbrage: inſomuch that 
when the king or his brother came at any time to 
viſit their ſiſter, the princeſs of Orange, a depu- 
tation of the ſtates was immediately with them, to 
let them know they could have no ſhelter there. All 
Italy in like manner trembled at his name, and 
ſeemed to be under a panick fear, as long as he 
lived. His fleets ſeoured the Mediterranean, and 
the Turks durſt not offend him, but delivered up 
Hyde, the king's embaſſador there, who was 
brought over and executed for aſſumiig that cha- 
racter. 8 
The juſtice done by bim on Don Panteleon- . 
a very eminent perſon, and brother to the Por- 
tuguele ambaſſador, was what mightily raiſed the 
reputation of his power. This man had been 
a. of a murder, and taken ſanctuary in his 
other's houſe, who inſiſted upon the privilege: 
due to his character. But Cromwell obliged him 
to _— up the criminal, who being tried * a Jury. 
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Life of OLIVER CRomWELL. 177 
of half Engliſh and half foreigners, was condemn- 
ed to die; and accordingly was beheaded on Tower - 
Hill. And it is very remarkable, that on the day 
of this execution, the Portugal ambaſſador was 
obliged to ſign the articles of peace between the 
two nations; whereupon he immediately went 
out of town. And it is obſerved of this affair, to 
the honour of the protector, that whatever rea- 
ſon the houſe of Auſtria had to hate his memory, 
the emperor Leopold, near twenty years after 
Cromwell's 3 brought it as a precedent 
to juſtify his carrying off the prince of Furſtem - 
burg at the treaty of Cologne, notwithſtanding 
his being a plenipotentiary for the elector of that 
name. And in the printed manifeſto publiſned 
by the emperor on that occaſion, this piece of 
Cromwell's juſtice is related at large. 
Few princes, ſays Wel wood, ever bore their 
character higher upon all occaſions, than Oliver 
Cromwell, eſpecially in his treaties with crown'd 
heads. And it is a thing without example, that is 
mentioned by one of the beſt informed hiſtorians 
of the age, Puffendorf, in his life of the late elec- 
tor of Brandenburg; That in Cromwell's league 
with France againſt Spain, he would not allow ! 
the French king to call himſelf king of France, 
but of the French; whereas he took to himſelf 
not only the title of protector of England, but 
likewiſe of France. And which is yet more ſur- 
prifing, and hardly to be believed but for the au- 
thority of the author, the protector's name was 
put before the French king's, in the inſtrument 
EF 9 opt | WITS 


of the treatʒ. gp l. 


F. 14. During his adminiſtration, there were Inftances of 
two ſignal inſtances given him to ſnew his zeal in his zeal for 


protecting the proteſtants, which advanced his che proteſtant 


character abroad. The duke of Savoy raiſed a clision. 
new perſecution of the Vaudois, - maſſaering ma- 
ny, and driving the reſt from their habitations. 

13 Whereupon. . 
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Whereupon Cromwell ſent to the French court, 


demanding of them to oblige that duke, whom 
he knew to be in their power, to put a ſtop to 
his unjuſt fury, or otherwiſe he muſt break' with 
them. The cardinal objected to this as unreaſo- 
nable; he would do good offices he ſaid, but 
could not anſwer for the effects. However, no- 
thing would ſatisfy the protector, till they obligꝰd 
the duke to reſtore all that he had taken from his 
proteſtant ſubjects, and to renew their former pri- 
vileges. Cromwell wrote on this occaſion to the 
duke himſelf, and by miſtake omitted the title 
of royal highneſs on his letter; upon which the 
major part of the council of Savoy were for re- 
turning it unopen'd: but one of them repreſent- 
ing, that Cromwell would not paſs by ſuch an 
affront, but would certainly leave Villa Franca in 


aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs cantons upon Savoy, the 


letter was read, and with the cardinals influence, 
had the deſired ſucceſs. The protector alſo raiſed. 
money in England for the poor ſufferers, and ſent 
over an agent to ſettle all their affairs. 
At another time there happened a tumult at 
Niſmes, wherein ſome diſorder had been commit- 


ted by the Huguenots. They being apprehenſive 


of ſevere proceedings upon it, ſent one over, with 
great expedition and ſecreſy, to deſire CromwelPs 
interceſſion and protection. This expreſs found 
ſo good a reception, that he the ſame evening 
diſpatched a letter to the cardinal, with one en- 
cloſed to the king; alſo inſtructions to his ambaſſa - 
dor Lockhart, requiring him either to prevail for 
a total impunity of that miſdemeanor, or imme- 
diately to come away. At Lockhart's application, 


the diſorder. was over- looked; and, though the 
French court complained of this way of pro- 
ceeding, as a little too imperious, yet the neceſ- 
ty of their affairs made them comply. This 


Lockhart, a wiſe and gallant man, who was go- 
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vernor of Dunkirk and ambaſſador at the ſame 
time, and in high favour with the protector. told 
ſhop: Burnet, that when he was ſent afterwards 
ambaſſador by king Charles, he found he had 
nothing of that regard that was paid to him in 
Gamma ins e e 27 
There was yet a farther deſign, very advanta- 
geous to the proteſtant cauſe, wherewith Crom- 
well intended to have begun his kingſhip, had 
he taken it upon him; and that was, the inſtitu- 
ting a council for the proteſtant religion, in oppo- 
fition to the congregation de propaganda fide at 
Rome. This body was to conſiſt of ſeven coun - 
ſellors, and four ſecretaries for different provinces. 
The ſecretaries were to have 500 J. ſalary, a+ 
piece, to keep correſpondence every where. Ten 
thouſand pounds a year was to be a fund for or- 
dinary emergencies: farther ſupplies were to be 
provided, as oceaſions required; and Chelſea - 
College, then an old ruinous building, was to be 
fitted up for their reception. This was a great de- 
ſign, and worthy of the man who had formed it, 


8. 16. The ſecret correſpondence he kept up, His univerſal 
from his firſt-appearanceon'the theatre of affairs, fon. 
was what every one wohdered at; When he was; eta FE 
only deputy of Ireland, he ſtopped the lord Brog: crecy. 

Bill in London, as he was going over to the king 
to take aut a commiſſion againſt the parliament, 
and ſo wrought on him, that he went over in the 
parliament's ſervice, and continued faithful to 
Cromwell ever after, And when he was mounted 
tai the ſummit of authority, he brought over a 
eompany of jews ino England, and gave them 
toleration to build a ſynagogue ; becauſe he knew, 

by reaſon of their negotiation'of money in all 
countries, that they were excellently fitted for 
the purpoſe of bringing him intelligence. It was 
nl. Fs to 
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to him in a poor y habit, that he inter- 
cepted a large ſum — which the Spani- 
ards, who were then at war with him, were-ſend- 
ing over in a Dutch ſhip, to pay their army in 
Flanders. He alſo prevailed on "fir Richard 
Willis, chancellor Hyde's great confident,” to let 
him know all that paſſed at kin ng. Charles's 
court; pretending, that his aim in diſcovering 
the plots of the royaliſts, for whom he bad 
great tenderneſs, Was only to diſconcert — 
that none of them might ſuffer for their raſtneſs. 
This practice of fir Richard was not diſcovered 
till after the prote&or's death, when he ſtil} con- 
tinued his correſpondence with Thurloe, whoſe 
. Moreland, detected him to — 
n 0 

There could not be any confiderable perſon in 
London, of the royal party, but Cromwell im- 
mediately knew of it. He once told lord Brog- 
hill, that there was a friend of his in town; and 
upon his aſking Who, ſaid, My lord Ormond: ; 
mentioning the day when he arrived, and the 
place where he now was. Broghill had leave 
from the protector to go to Ormond, and inform 
him of all this, that he might make his -elcaps'y 
which was done accordingly. 

In matters of greateſt moment, the protector truſt- | 
ed none but his ſecretary 'Thurloe, and oftentimes 


not him; An inſtance of which Thurloe uſed to 


tell of himſelf; that he was once command- 
ed by Cromwell to go at a certain hour to Gray's- 

Inn, and at ſuch a place deliver a bill of 20, col. 
payable to the bearer at Genoa, to a man he 
ſhould find walking in ſuch habit and poſture as 
he deſcrib'd him, without ſpeaking one word.“ 
Which accordingly Thurloe did; and never knew, 
to his dying day, either the perſon or the occaſion. 
At another time the protector coming late at 
vight to Thurloe's . and beginning to give 
m 
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dim directions about ſom of im 
tance and ſecrecy, —— rk. por Mrs. 
land, afterward fir Samuel Moreland; was in 
thomnm; which he had not obſerv'd before; and 
fearing he might have over- heard their diſcourſe, 
tho he pretended to be aſleep upon his deſk, he 
drew a ponyard, which he always carry'd under 
his coat, and was going to diſpatch Moreland up- 
on the ſpot ;: if Thurloe had not with great in- 
treaties prevailed with him to deſiſt, aſſuring him 
that Moreland had ſat up tvro nights 1 err 
was now certainly faſt aſleep. - 
- There was not the ſmalleſt accident chat be- 
fel king Charles II. in bis exile, but he knew it 
perfectly well; inſomuch that having given leave 
to an Engliſh nobleman to travel, upon condition he 
ſhould not ſee - Charles Stuart; he-aſked him, at 
his return, “if he had punctually obeyed his 
commands?” Which the other affirming he had; 
Cromwell reply d, It's true you did not ſee him; 
for to keep your word with me, you agreed to 
meet him in the dark, the candles being put out 
for that end. And withal told him all the par» 
ticulars that paſſed in 2 betwixt che 
king 4 him at their meeting. | 


nh 19. That he had ſpies about king Charles, A remarka- 


was not ſtrange; but his intelligence reached the 
moſt ſacred tranſactions of other princes, and when 


bout the bu 


the matter was communicated to but very few, Dunkirk, 
of which we have a notable inſtance in the buſi - with the 
neſs of Dunkirk. There was an article, as 3 


have obſerved, in the treaty between France and de 
the protector, that if Dunkirk came to be taken, 
it ſhould immediately be deliver'd up to the Eng- 
liſh; and his ambaſſador Lockhart had orders: to 
take poſſeſſion - of it accordingly. When the 
French army, being joined by the Engliſh auxilia- 
ries, was in its march to inveſt nn... 
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well ſent one morning for the French ambaſſadoi . 
to Whitehall, and upbraided him publickly for 
his maſter's deſigned breach of promiſe, in giving 1 

| 


ſecret orders to the French general to keep poſſeſſi⸗ 
on of Dunkirk, in caſe it was taken, contrary 
to the treaty between them. The ambaſſador 
proteſted he knew nothing of the matter, as in- 
deed he did not, and begg'd leave to aſſure him, 
that there was no ſuch thing thought of. Upon 
which Cromwell pulling a paper out of his pock- 
et, Here, ſays he, is a copy of the cardinal's 
order: and I defire you to diſpatch immediately 
an expreſs, to let him know, that I am not to be 
impos'd upon; and that if he deliver not up the 
keys of the town of Dunkirk to Lockhart withs ' 
in a hour after it ſhall be taken, tell him I'll come 
in perſon, and demand them at the gates of Paris.“ 
There were but four perſons ſaid to be privy to 
this order, the queen- mother, the cardinal, the 
mareſchal de Turenne, and a ſecretary, whoſe 
name, ſays Welwood, it is not fit to mention. 
The cardinal for a long time blamed the queen, 
as if ſhe might poſſibly have blabb'd it out to 
ſome of her women: whereas it was found after 
the ſecretary's death that he had kept a ſecret 
correſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral years; 
and therefore it was not doubted but he had ſent 
him the copy of the order above mentioned. 
The meſſage had its effect; for Dunkirk was 
put into the poſſeſſion: of the Engliſn. And to 
palliate the matter, the duke and mareſchal Crequy 
was diſpatch'd into England, ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary, to compliment Cromwell, attended with a 
numerous and ſplendid train of perſons of quali- 
ty ; among whom vas a prince of the blood, and 
Muncini, Mazarine's nephew, who brought a 
a letter from his uncle, to the protector, full of 
the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect; and aſſurin 
his highneſs, that being in view of the 3 
29 | ore, 
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more, nothing but the king's indiſpoſition (who 
lay then ill of the ſmall pox at Calais) could have 
hindred him to come over to England, that he 
might enjoy the honour of waiting upon one of 
the greateſt men that ever was; and whom, next 
to his maſter, his greateſt ambition was to ſerve. 
But being deprived of ſo great a happineſs, he had 
ſent the perſon that was neareſt to him in blood, to 
aſſure him of the profound veneration he had for 
his perſon, and how much he was reſolved, to 
the utmoſt of his power, to cultivate a perpetual 
amity and friendſhip betwixt his maſter and him.“ 
Jo conclude; It appears from numberleſs in- 
ſtances, that as no man practiſed the arts of go- 
vernment with more policy than Cromwell, ſo he 
became more formidable, both at home and a- 
broad, than moſt princes that had ever ſat upon 
the Engliſh throne. It was ſaid that cardinal 
Mazarine'would change countenance, when ever 
he heard him named; ſo that it paſſed into a pro- 
verb in France, that he was not ſo much afraid 
of the devil, as he was of Oliver Cromwell.“ 
And this authority Cromwell kept up till the laſt: 
for after a long chain of ſucceſſes, he died in the 
peaceful poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power, tho 
diſguiſed under another name; but left it to a ſon 
that little reſembled him, one that had neither. 
heart nor abilities to keep it. The protector was 
buried among our kings, with a royal pomp, and 
his death condoled by the greateſt princes and 
ſtates in Chriſtendom, in ſolemn embaſſies to his 
ſon. It has been obſerved, that as the ides of 
March were equally fortunate and fatal to Julius 
Cæſar, ſo was the third of September to Crom- 
well: for on that day he won the two great vic- 
tories of Dunbar and ' Worceſter, in 1650 and 
1651, and on that Day 1658, he died. YT 
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Crotiwells att with © 4 a 
; between him and king Charles I. 


. 1. T HO' every reader will be able, from 
What has been ſaid in the preceding 
OW to form to himſelf an idea of the great: 
man who is the ſubje& of them; yet, as I apprehend. 
it will be expected from me, that I ſhould ſum 
up the contents of all that has been related, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of what has been written on 
this head by others, deduce from them a ſort of 
ſketch or picture; I ſhall here attempt that moſt 
difficult part of my whole work. And fince it 
has been cuſtomary, in order to raiſe our venera- 
tion for the royal ſufferer, to oppoſe the charac-. 
ter of king Charles I. to that of Cromwell, 1 
ſhall take the liberty of comparing them, para- 
graph b y paragraph, in ſuch particulars as will 

admit of compariſon. 

Cromwell, as to his perſon, had a manly tern 
look, and was of an active healthful conſtitution, , a 
able to endure. the greateſt toil and fatigue... In 
ſchool acquirements the king ſeems to have been 
his ſuperior ; and no wonder, ſince "a by s not; 
only born the ſon of a monarch, ch a. 
monarch as picqued himſelf more u] ot treat 
learning than on his good government. 12 owe- 


ver, if king Charles ſpoke ſeveral languages with 
2 good grace, and had a more chan ordinary {kill 


in 
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in the liberal ſciences; _ it is alſo certain that 
Cromwell had knowledge of the Latin and 
hems "char ke was very well read in the Greek, 
Tronized men of genius and wit, whom he would | 
even take pains to find out. And the ſame writer, 
* who tells us that king Charles writ a tolerable 
hand for a king, but his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his 


ſtile laconick, aſſures us likewiſe that Cromwell BEES: 


writ a tolerable good hand, and a ſtile becoming 
a CL IA T, 


F. 2. Cromwell's natural abilities muſt always The natural 


have been very great; tho' at firſt he diſcovered ue, _ 
none of thoſe extraordinary talents that uſe. W — OT 


tration, and 


gain applauſe, and work upon the affections of manner of 
the hearers and ſtanders by. His parts ſeemed to both. 
be raiſed as he grew into place and authority, as 
if he had faculties that lay concealed, till he had 
occaſion to uſe them. When he was to act the 
part of a great man, he did it without any inde- 
cency, - notwithſtanding his want of cuſtom, 
That tho' his ſpeeches were for the moſt part am- 
biguous, eſpecially. inp ublick meetings, wherein 
he rather left others to pick out his meaning than 
tell them himſelf ; yet at other times he ſuffici- 
ently ſhewed he could command his ſtile as there 
was occaſion, and would deliver himſelf with 
ſuch energy and ſtrength of expreffion, that it 
as commonly ſaid, every word he ſpoke was a 
thing. In this part of his character king Charles 
Was no way his fuperior; for tho? his majeſty ſpoke 
with a good grace, yet when he grew warm in 
difcourſe, he was apt to ſtammer. And as to his 
behaviour, it was faid of him, that he beſtowed 
favours with a worſe grace than his ſon Charles 
the ſecond refuſed them, and many times oblite- 
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rated the ſenſe of an obligation by the manner of, 


it. 


| ö ; Me COS Nen 
But what was the ſtrongeſt indication of Crom 


well's great abilities, was the knowledge he dif- 
covered of mankind. No man ever dived into 


the manners and minds of thoſe about him with 


more penetration, nor ſooner diſcovered their na- 
| tural talents and tempers than himſelf, If he 
chanced to hear of a man fit for his purpoſe, tho”. 
never ſo obſcure, he ſent for him, and employed 


him; ſuiting the employment tothe perſon, and 
not the perſon to the employment. Upon this 
maxim in his government, ſays one, depended. in 
a great meaſure his ſucceſs. And what maxim 
could be nobler than this, and more worthy of a 


governor ? Had king Charles followed it, and 
not truſted the management of his weightieſt affairs 


to paraſites and prieſts, his advocates would never 
had that popular ſubje&t his martyrdom to ha- 


rangue on, nor the uſurpation of Cromwell to 


complain of. 


. 


Their piety, F. z. The piety and virtue of king Charles, 
virtue and af- with ſome people, are inexhauſtible themes of 


declamation. They tell us, he was a proteſtant 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, firm to the church of Eng- 


land, conſtant and regular in devotion: that he 

was never guilty of any exceſs, never regarded a- 
woman but his queen, and could not bear any 

diſcourſe that was lewd or profane. All this may 


be granted, without any prejudice to the character 


of Cromwell; tho? it is a matter of much doubt, 
if every particular be exactly true. For if, as 
ſome affirm, he was for a middle way between 
proteſtants and papiſts; or as others, did even 


compliment the pope by letter with his uſual title, 
and was willing to reſtore the revenues of the ec- 
cleſiaſticks, which had been divided by Henry 
VIII. among the nobility; I cannot ſee how he 

* can 
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can be eſteemed ſo hearty a proteſtant. But who 
ever doubted of Cromwell's fincere zeal for 
| proteſtantiſm, againſt the errors of the church of 
| Rome? Did he not give many fignal inſtances of 
. it, both at home and abroad? As to his devotion, 

we have as good proof of his fincerity therein, as 
we can have of any ſuch matter; I mean, his 
whole outward deportment. And it is allowed 
that he was very temperate, ſparing in his diet, 
and tho' he would ſometimes drink freely, yet 
never to exceſs: that he was moderate in all other 
leaſures, and after his firſt reformation, free 
om all viſible immoralities : that he ſeemed to 
be a great enemy to vice, and a lover of virtue; 
always taking care to fappreſs the former, and to 
encourage the latter. . 
King Charles's high opinion of the royal dig- 
nity, and the extraordinary qualities he aſſumed 
to himſelf thereupon, could not but hinder him 
from being an open and chearful companion. 
Accordingly we are told, he was of a grave and 
melancholic diſpoſition. But Cromwell at the 
height of his fortune, was very diverting and fa- 
mihar in converſation; when among his friends; 
tho? in publick, for decorum ſake, he was more 
reſerved. On theſe occafions he commonly call- 
ed for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and would 
now and then take a pipe himſelf. But when 
buſineſs came upon the carpet, he would paſs from 
theſe relaxations to the moſt ſerious diſcourſe, and 
adviſe with his friends, about his weighty and 
important affairs. Add to this, that he affected, 
for the moſt part, a plainneſs in his cloaths; but 
in them, as well as in his guards and attendants, 
— 2 2d with magnificence upon publick oc- 
alle; t IG TIDE Tot 


F. 4. © It cannot be proved, "ſays Rapin, that use, ag 
king Charles excited the Iriſh rebellion : however, perſonal cou» 
** a at rage. 
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it may be affirmed, it was not againſt him that 
the Iriſh took up arms. The papiſts, both Iriſh. 
and Engliſh, always looked upon this prince as 
their protector, and were ever ready to aſſiſt him. 
If fo, and conſequently it ſhould be found that 
the Iriſh rebellion was not diſagreeable to him, 
with what face can his advocates call him a mer- 


ciful prince, and accuſe Cromwell of cruelty? 
Can Cromwell be charged with conniving at any 


fingle aſſaſſination, much leſs with permitting the 


maſſacre of thouſands? He was in his temper 


good-natured and humane, even to his known e- 


nemies. He would ſometimes be very merry.and 


jocund with ſome of the nobility ; and would then 
take occaſion to tell them, what company they 


had lately kept, and when and where they had 


drank the king and royal family's health; advi- 


fing them when they did ſo again, to do it. more 


privately : and this without the leaſt ſign of paſ- 
0 * | 


N. '£1 _ . e 
We need not deny perſonal courage to king 
Charles, in order to prove that Cromwell was 


braver than he. It was no great compliment 


therefore that was paſſed on him by the French 


miniſter, when he called the protector the firſt 
captain of the age. His courage and conduct in 
the field, were undoubtedly admirable : he had a. 


eatneſs of ſoul, which the greateſt dangers.and, 
T:ficalties rather animated than. diſcouraged; and, 
his diſcipline and government of the army, in all 
reſpects, was ſuch as might become the moſt re- 


nowned and accompliſhed general. Nor was it 


any diminution of this part of his character, that 


he was wary in his conduct, and that after he was 


declared protector, he always wore a coat of mail 


under his other cloaths.. Leſs caution. than he 


made uſe of in the place he poſſeſs'd, might have 
deſerved the name of negligence.  _ 
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* F. 2 I come now to that part of the parallel, Their ſince- 


* 


in which king Charles is chought by many, to rich, and en- 


have had much the advantage, I mean fincerity. 
Cromwell indeed was a great diſſembler; but 
was he greater than the man who deceived him ? 
Muft not every one who reads his hiſtory, ac- 
knowledge with 1 that fincerity was not the 
favourite virtue of ng Charles ? He that made 
frequent uſe of mental 'reſervations, concealed 
in ambiguous terms and general expreſſions, where- 
of he reſerved the explication for a proper pep 


and ſeaſon ;' he who gave his aſſent to acts of par- 


liament, the moſt ſolemn promiſe a king of Eng- 
land can make, merely in a belief of their being 
void in themſelves, and conſequently that he was 


not bound by the engagement; he who. courted 


the parliaments generals, in whoſe power he was, 


do reſtore him, with a view all the time to de- 


ſtroy them, ruin their maſters, and introduce an 
arbitrary: power by right of conqueſt over his 
own people; could he be the honeſteſt, fincereſt, 
beſt man in England, as Cromwell once thought 
him by miſtake, and others, who cannot now 
be miſtaken, have fince repreſented him ? Was 
it ſtrange that the parliament ſhould not confide 
in his promiſes ? Or that Cromwell, after diſco- 
vering his intentions, ſhould abandon his intereſt, 
and even endeavour to countermine him in his 
own way ? I cannot help thinking, that Cromwell 
had never been that finiſhed diſſembler as he af- 
terwards appeared, if the king firſt, and after- 


| wards his own party, had not made it neceſſary 


to his preſervation ; which ſeems to be all he once 
aimed at : but when he had tried the experiment, 
and found himſelf an over-match- both for the 
one and the other, he purſued the clue, till he 
arrived at the very ſeat.of royalty. [AN 

We are told that Cromwell was an enthufiaſt. 
But the good ſenſe that appeared in all his actions, 
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publick and private, is a ſufficient teſtimony 
that enthuſiaſm had not the aſcendant over him. 


And indeed, notwithſtanding his pretenſions of 
grace and regeneration, one would be tempted to 


think that he could have no real reliſh of the 


doctrines he profeſſed, but only that he ſuited his 


diſſimulation to all parties and tempers. Mr. 
Waller, who was his kinſman, frequently waited 


on the protector; and, as he often declared, ob- 
ſerved him to be very well read in antient learn- 
ing; for his rude cant and ſpiritual ſimplicity 


were downright affectation. Waller frequently 


took notice, that in the midſt of their diſcourſe a 
ſervant has come in, to tell him ſuch and ſuch 
perſons attended: upon which Cromwell would 
riſe, and ſtop them, talking at the door, where 
he could over-hear him ſay, the Lord will re- 


veal, the Lord will help,“ and ſeveral ſuch ex- 


preſſions; which, when he returned to mr. Waller, 
excuſed, ſaying, Couſin: Waller, I muſt 
talk to theſe men after their own way; and 


would then go on where they left off. This cre- 


deſpiſed thoſe whom he ſeemed to court. | 

But if Cromwell was no enthuſiaſt, it is-cer- 
tain that king Charles was a very great one, 
Pomp and ceremony, which were then called de- 
cency and good order, with the divine right of 
epiſcopacy, as wellas royalty, had got ſo thorough 
a poſſeſſion of his underſtanding, that he could Ce 
nothing but thro' the medium of theſe. So had 


ated in mr. Waller an opinion, that he ſecretly 


he been faſhioned by Laud, Neile, Montague, 


and the other Sacheverels of thoſe times, that if 
he may in any ſenſe be called a martyr, it was to 


the pride and ambition of eccleſiaſticks, rather 


than, as is pretended, to the proteſtant religion, 
and the Church of England. iy" 3A 
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. 6. 1 ſhall continue this parallel only in two Their juſtice 
inſtanees more, which regard the exerciſe of their in the admi- 
authority; and theſe are, their juſtice in the ad- eee g 
min iſtration at home, and their zeal for the ho- zeal for their 
nour of their country abroad. As to the firſt, country. 
king Charles, according to his advocate lord 
Clarendon, was ſo great à lover of juſtice, that 
no temptation could diſpoſe bim to a wrongful 
action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to him, that | 
he'believedat to be juſt.” 8 which Rapin 
has the following remark; ** This, ſays he, may 4 
be true, if applied to particular perſons : but be- 
| fides the juſtice which a king ought to adminiſter | 
(ER to private perſons, there is another 
| ſort of juſtice due from him, to all his people in 
general. With reſpect to this latter, it may | 
Juſtly be doubted, that lord Clarendon's encomium 
s inconſiſtent with the project of altering the con- * 
ſtitution, and aſſuming a power which was cer- 
But farther than this, methinks, we may even 
ueſtion the whole of lord Clarendon's aſſertion. 
ould he be ſo great a lover of juſtice, who ſuf- 1 
fered it to be daily perverted, in the moſt noro- "4 
rious manner, by the ſtar- chamber, and high- - 1 
commiſſion courts? Were levies upon the people | 
without conſent of parliament, and arbitrary 
impriſonments and fines for non-payment; were 
theſe inſtances of RP aber private . pro- 
Pers; and the liberty of the ſubject? But per- 
haps theſe were the actions that came diſguiſed 
to him, ſo as to appear juſt. If that was the 
caſe, he muſt either have been more ignorant, or | 
more indolent, than became a king. But the 
imputation of ignorance he removed himſelf, 
when he declared, that he knew the law as 
well as any private gentleman in England. What ; 
then, did he entirely negle& the examination of 
affairs, did he leave all to his miniſters, the 
| ene 
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or Spain. Not an oppreſſed foreigner clai 
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Villierss, the Lauds, and the Straffords? Will 
not even this be allowed? Then let thoſe who 
can acquit him of the many illegal acts of ſove- 


reignty, that blacken his reign. | 


Feed not take much pains to. prove that 
Cromwell was herein unlike king Charles; fince 


the worſt of his enemies call him a lover of Jules, 


without any ſuch ſaving clauſe about the diſguiſin 


of a wrongful action. Cromwell ſaw and judg 
for himſelf; if an action was diſguiſed, he knew 


how to unmaſk it, which he certainly did. What- 
ever arbitrary proceedings he has been charged 
with, were only where his authority was contro- 
verted ;. which, as things then were, it was ne- 
ceſfary to have eſtabliſhed, in order that the law, 
in other caſes, might have due courſe. 


And if he claims this preheminence in the ad- 


miniſtration at home, what ſhall we ſay of the | 
other point, his maintaining the honour of the 
Engliſh nation in foreign parts? By this, it hass 
been well obſerved, he gratified the temper which 
is ſo very natural to Engliſhmen. He would of- 
ten ſay, that the dignity of the crown was up- 
on the account of the nation, of which the king 
was only the repreſentative head; and therefore 
the nation being till the ſame, he would have 
the ſame reſpe& paid to his miniſters, as if he 
had been a king.” Was it not an inſtance with- 
ut example, that in four or five years he ſhould 


_ © revenge all the inſults on his country during a 


civil war, retrieve the credit that had been gra- 
dually finking thro' two long reigns of near 
fifty years, extend his dominions in remote parts,” 4. 
acquire the real maſtery of the Britiſh chang 4 F 

Ro 5 


and in fine, render himſelf the arbiter of Eur 

Not a fingle Briton, in his time, but could de 
mand reparation, or at leaſt revenge, for injuries 
ſuſtained, whether from the corſairs of 3 
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. 
| bis Prosch but it was immediatel) and effeſty- 
| granted. What ſhall we compare to this in 
the reign of king Charles or his father? Was 
honour of the flag then aſſerted ? ete we not 
duped, deſpiſed, and inſulted? How was the 
elector Palatine protected, though the ſon-in-law 
of king Tikes? How was the duke of Rohan 
aſfiſted. in the proteſtant war at Rochelle, not- 
withftandin 'the' folemn engagement of king 
Charles, under his own hand? But I have done 
with comparing *of perſons, between whom there 
* a ſhadow 0 reſemblance, | e 
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7. 170 proceed with cromdelbs character: Conclu 
Wis is 77010 | by all Parties, that he had an als Cad 


command over ll his paſſions and affections, ſo Character, 
that he could "ſuit "his carria 


ge to all companies 
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moſt ſacred majeſty. Edward I. permitted 
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Tho! Cromwell was ambitious to a very. high 


degree, yet at the ſame time he had a paſſionate 
regard for the publick good, It is certain he did 
more things for the honour and advantage of the 
nation, notwithſtanding his own precarious ſitua- 
tion, than had been done for whole ages in the 
preceding times. Some of them were laboured 
at long before to no effect, and being dropped up- 
on the reſtoration, have been ſince reſumed, and 
carried on with great difficulty. To inſtance only 
in two, the union of the 1 

the reformation of the laws. King lage: had 


kingdoms, and 


wiſhed, from his firſt coming to England, to ce- 


ment a union between South and North Britain: 
neither he nor his ſon could ever accompliſh it; 


but Cromwell united not only England and Scot- 


land, but brought in Ireland alſo; How many 


years was it afterwards, and with what expence 
and labour, that king James's original plan, which 
was but half ſo extenſive as. Cromwell's, was 


firmly eftabliſhed ? And then as to the laws, he 
out- vied the beſt of our kings that had gone be- 


fore him, and every one fince him till his preſent 


pleading in the Engliſh tongue, yet he went no far- 
ther; whereas Cromwell rendered not only the 
pleadings, but the practice, and even the laws 


themſelves into Engliſh. And what a noble 4 


| ſcheme this was, is manifeſt from the reſumption 


of it in our own days. DESC ob 
If Cromwell united three kingdoms in one, he 
firſt conquered two of thoſe kingdoms. Ireland 


had long been reckoned a demeſne of the crown 
of England, but had never been ſo ſubdued as to 


render the natives tractable and docile. They 
were now at open war with the Engliſh parliament, 
and had got poſſeſſion of all the garriſons but one 
or two. But Cromwell ſoon reduced them to obe- 
dience, and put them out of a capacity. of being 
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erer ſo formidable fince. He did the fame by 


the hardy Scots; and even took their impreg- 
nable caſtle of Edinburgh, which, they ſay, had 
never'before ſubmitted to a conqueror. With all 


_ theſe extraordinary qualities, and this wonderful 


ſeries of ſucceſs, need we think it ſtrange that 
he was the admiration of the age in which he 
lived, and that thoſe who hated him moſt, even 
8 him in their invectives? That Dryden, 

aller, Sprat, and other fine poets, who after- 
wards blackened his memory, in order to pay 
their court to the riſing ſun, found themſelves in- 
ſpired with his praiſe, while his actions were freſh 


on their minds, and could not help paying that 


tribute to his remains, which the muſes never be- 


. ftow voluntarily but on the greateſt of men, the 
heroes and patrons of mankind ? 
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